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WHAT IS A BOY? 


He is a person who is going 
to carry on what you have 


started. 


He is going to attend to 
those things when you are 
gone which you think are so 


important. 


All your work is going to 
be judged, praised and con- 


demned_ by him. 


Your reputation and your 


future are in his hands. 


—Alva A. Swain 


Frneerrer meanest LRAT | || 


Learn to review carefully and without prejudice 
evidence against your own opinions. 
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THIS MAGAZINE 

T= March issue of this paper was edited by Sherman 

Dickinson. This issue is edited by the new editor; he 
assumes all blame. The financial report for 1931 is about 
complete and will probably appear in the May issue. Mr. 
Dickinson is turning over the magazine in the very finest 
condition. Following the policy established with the retire- 
ment of the first editor, Mr. Dickinson remains on the staff 
as associate editor. He will continue to serve Agricultural 
Education. 

During the past few months the editor has come more 
fully to a realization of what it has meant to get Agricultural 
Education where it is today. The names of Hamlin, Smith, 
Hunnicutt, Fox, and Dickinson must inevitably and per- 
petually be remembered in connection with our magazine. 


The editor is not unmindful of the contribution made by the - 


present business manager, Mr. W. F. Stewart, and by the 
special editors who’ carry the burden of producing the 
magazine. 

There has been only one change in special editors. Mr. 
M. A. Sharp, of Iowa, resigned as Editor of Farm Mechanics 
in order to devote more time to committee work with the 
American Society of Agricultural Engineers. Mr. Sharp has 
put the Farm Mechanics section on a very high plane. Mr. 
Lester B. Pollum, Kansas Supervisor of Vocational Agricul- 
ture, finally accepted the appointment as successor to Mr. 
Sharp. Mr. Pollum has long been interested in farm 
mechanics and will continue to improve this section of the 
magazine. 

If Agricultural Education is to continue to grow it must 
have three things: (1) a continuous stream of contributions 
representing progressive thought in vocational agriculture, 
(2) a continuous stream of subscriptions, (3) constructive 
criticism of its management. The editor assumes that num- 
bers 2 and 3 will come along. He is especially asking, just 
now, for the stream of contributions. In the editor’s (Mr. 
Dickinson’s) report at the A. V. A. Convention in New York 
City in December, it was recommended that efforts to secure 
more teacher contributions be continued, that reports of 
current researches be increased, and that more articles of a 
“problem raising” nature be secured. An effort will be 
made to carry thru all of these recommendations. The 
editor is hanging out a sign—‘‘Wanted Articles by Teachers 
of Agriculture.” If you do not believe that articles are 
wanted just read the appeals made by some of the special 
editors. Any special editor will be happy to receive a contri- 
bution from you. Send your article direct to the editor of 
the section. If you are in doubt as to where your article 
belongs send it to any editor and he will forward it to the 
proper person. —C. H. 


METHODS APPEAL 
HAvYE you heard about the depression? Most of it seems 
at present to be centered in the field of methods of 
teaching agriculture. 

As far as contributions are concerned, the editor’s desk is 
now as bare as Mother Hubbard’s cupboard. Don’t think 
you have to write a powerful long article. Just tell in plain 
English the story of how some specific thing can be success- 
fully taught. Let’s give the new editor of Agricultural Edu- 
cation a real thrill. Send your contribution to the special 
editor—A. M. Field. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 

TEACHERS of vocational agriculture, as well as super- 

: visors and teacher trainers, are invited and urged to con- 
tribute articles for the Farm Mechanics section of the 
magazine. Results of studies of shop problems, ideas bearing 
on methods, articles that are in any way helpful in solving 
the shop teacher’s problems, will be welcomed. The me- 
chanics section is what the contributors make it. Send con- 
tributions direct to the Farm Mechanics Editor—L. B. 
Pollum. 


THE EVENING SCHOOL CUPBOARD IS BARE 
WE GREATLY appreciate the co-operation that we 
have received from teacher-trainers, supervisors, and 
teachers, but we would remind you that a lot of copy is 
required if this section is to be kept up to standard, and 
tell you that the cupboard is bare. 
When submitting copy please keep in mind that we have 
just one objective—to help teachers do a better job of 
teaching evening schools—and that your material should 
contain suggestions, experiences, accomplishments, results, 
devices—do’s and don’t’s. 
Please note on your calendar of things to be done: Send 
evening school material to C. L. Davis, Austin, Texas. 


RESEARCH ARTICLES 
A’ THE request of our new editor, may I reiterate two 
or three suggestions I made on this page eight months 
ago 


As agricultural instructors, supervisors, and teacher train- 
ers we are determined to build our programs and arrive at 
our best judgments and convictions thru facts. Let us either 
in Agricultural Education or other magazines turn a friendly 
ear to pertinent articles based upon research. No one of us 
wants our professional diet limited to such writings. Just a 
fair proportion is desired. “Every profession carries or 
creates its own disease.” All of us are in danger of Super- 
ficiality. A very valid corrective is for us to resolve to be 
intelligent consumers of research on problems vital to us. 

As one of the special editors (North Central and Pacific 
Regions) of this new feature of our splendid magazine, I 
have met with a reasonable response. Within the last eight 
months we have been able to submit to our general editor 
for publication four good articles based upon research work. 
Others are in sight and forthcoming. Since so many of our 
readers are vocational instructors, articles based upon re- 
searches of the problems of managing and teaching in a 
vocational department will be favored. If it is your own 
research, you are probably looking for a publicity medium. 
Write us. Where you are directing research or know of 
timely research let us know of it and we will solicit its prepa- 
ration for publication. 

Such articles should be written in a somewhat popular 
style, lucid and include brief statements of procedures, data 
and conclusions. They should appeal to our readers yet 
carry the earmarks of being based upon investigation. We 
solicit your contributions—C. R. Wiseman. 
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Professional 


The New Day in Agriculture 


DAVID LAWRENCE, Editor United States Daily 


ing: “When will the depression 

end; when will business take a 
turn for the better?” I feel sure we will 
know the answer to such questions only 
when we begin to measure from time to 
time the actual progress being made by 
every one of our major industries 
toward a balanced position. And if we 
are to take up each one of these activi- 
ties, let us now examine the progress of 
agriculture, in which $58,000,000,000 of 
capital is invested and in which 27,000,- 
000 persons are engaged. 

An important industry, you will say. 
Yes, and that’s why the government of 
the United States today spends a good 
deal of money in an effort to help agri- 
culture. For the welfare of 27,000,000 
persons engaged in agriculture is not 
alone involved. These people represent 
a huge segment of the nation’s purchas- 
ing power. And unless agriculture is 
prosperous, the rest of the nation feels 
the effects of adversity. 

It is a notorious fact that agriculture 
is unlike any industry such as railroad- 
ing, or steel, or automobile manufac- 
ture, or the utilities in that agriculture 
has not been organized into companies 
with immense capital behind them and 
with corresponding opportunities to 
raise billions of dollars by floating bonds 
or selling stocks to the public, as indus- 
trial corporations have done in the se- 
curity markets of the world. 

Agriculture is essentially an individ- 
ualistic business. Only since 1913 has 
there been a gradual extension by the 
government of credit facilities to the 
farmer. Today there is a farm loan sys- 
tem as well as a federal farm board— 
two separate institutions involving a 
system of agricultural corporations, 
land banks, intermediate credit banks, 
and other instrumentalities of credit, 
mostly ranging from 60 days to three 
years. All this has been the result of 
constant agitation by the farmer to 
secure what he described as a position 
of equality with industry. 

“But wasn’t the Farm Board an utter 
failure,” you will ask? Well, if you listen 
to those interests which have been dam- 
aged in one path of its operations or to 
those who misrepresent the actual facts, 
you will hear many fantastic things. 
For one you will be told that it lost 
$500,000,000. Now that isn’t true and 
could not be true unless every single 
loan outstanding is not repaid. To pre- 
dict such an eventuality is to admit 
sheer ignorance of the credit capacity of 
American agriculture and the remark- 
able record of financial integrity it has 
made with commercial banks. 

Well, you will inquire, wasn’t all this 
money lost in so-called stabilization 
operations? Not at all. The Federal 
Farm Board obtained $500,000,000 of 
government money, loaned out more 


O* EVERY side people are ask- 
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These hectic days of economic re- 
adjustment necessitate thorogoing study 
on the part of those engaged in the 
preparation of youth for entrance into 
vocation. Thru this department of the 
magazine we have sought to bring to 
our readers the opinions and counsel of 
leading men in America in adjusting 
our content of teaching to present 
needs. In the accompanying article Mr. 
Lawrence presents statements of far- 
reaching significance in the future of 
agriculture. His declaration with re- 
spect to governmental policy will serve 
to clarify many misconceptions regard- 
ing the efforts of the Farm Board. Much 
of the statement here made was pre- 
sented originally by Mr. Lawrence in a 
radio talk.—A. K. Getman. 


than half of it and is being repaid regu- 
larly on the loans it has made. The other 
half was invested in large quantities of 
two commodities—wheat and cotton. If 
all the wheat and cotton now held by 
the Farm Board were to be sold tomor- 
row, it would command a forced sale 
price and it would depress prices. So it 
is being held for eventual disposition 
over a period of at least two years more. 
When the holdings in these two com- 
modities are ultimately sold, a final 
financial statement can be made. If you 
can tell what prices are going to be on 
wheat and cotton during the next two 
years, you can estimate the exact 
amount the Farm Board will receive. 
If we took prices of today, it would 
mean a total shrinkage of about 
$180,000,000, so any rise in prices will 
tend during the next two years to di- 
minish that total amount. 

Supposing, for the sake of illustration, 
that the Farm Board shows a net loss of 
about $125,000,000 when it finally closes 
its books. The operation thus far has 
been on a two-year basis, so we would 
have to divide that sum into about 
$62,500,000 a year. 


David Lawrence 


When you consider that the $500,- 
000,000 revolving fund is not going to 
be increased, at least no request has 
been made for any increase, because the 


any fund is deemed sufficient by the 
arm Board to take care of future loans 
and commitments, then it all comes 
down to an expenditure of $62,500,000 
a year during each of the two worst 
years of the present depression. 

What did we get for that $62,500,000 
per year? The Farm Board report pre- 
sents an amazing story of agricultural 
experience. In the first place, you will 
find that the Board itself does not ap- 
prove of stabilization—the buying and 
selling by the government of surplus 
crops so as to keep up the price level. 
The Board announces that practically 
all of the money it spent for that pur- 
pose came after the depression began 
and was solely an emergency measure. 

Many hundreds of commercial banks 
which had loaned money on wheat and 
cotton in the South and Middlewest 
were in danger of collapse when the 
Farm Board stepped in. Naturally, it 
did not announce from the housetops 
that it was engaged in the business of 
saving private banks, because to have 
done so would have undermined confi- 
dence, but the record shows that it inter- 
vened at psychological moments and 
bought wheat and cotton so as to pre- 
vent a further drop in prices, which in 
turn would have wiped out banks hold- 
ing agricultural collateral and caused 
incalculable damage to millions of de- 
positors, including farmers themselves. 

For nearly six months the stabiliza- 
tion operations of the Farm Board kept 
farm prices above the level paid in other 
countries of the world; in other words, 
above a natural level. The farmers of 
America received the benefit of that 
action and it cannot be definitely esti- 
mated what the money value was of the 
emergency measure, but the Farm 
Board estimates it at hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars received by American 
farmers. 

The Farm Board says stabilization ex- 
cept for extreme emergencies is wrong. 
Groups plead with the Board to enter 
the market and buy crops, but they 
never want the Board to sell what it has 
bought for fear that dumping large 
quantities will depress prices. So the 
Board thinks stabilization as a farm 
program is not justified except in an 
emergency, just as the National Credit 
Corporation is justified in the commer- 
cial banking field only in emergencies 
such as we faced early this autumn. 

Still, just because stabilization was 
unique, because the wheat and cotton 
purchases caused so much discussion, 
the other phases of the Farm Board’s 
work have been obscured. Stabilization 
was, after all, an emergency episode, 
valuable in the experience it has given, 
but of secondary importance when we 
consider what has been accomplished 
toward the general re-organization of 
agriculture in America. 
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It is the long-time features of the new 
farm law on which the Farm Board has 
been intensively working that consti- 
tute the most hopeful picture American 
agriculture has faced in the present gen- 
eration. From unorganized agriculture 
we are slowly turning to organized agri- 
culture. Co-operative marketing associ- 
ations are being formed with active 
sales agencies. There are six big national 
farmers’ corporations which act for 
large numbers of farmers in disposing of 
their crops. Thus, we have these corpo- 
rations for grain, cotton, livestock, wool 
and mohair, pecans, fruits, and vege- 
tables. Then there are numerous re- 
gional and state associations for dairy 
products, fruits and vegetables, poultry 
products, potatoes, beans, sugar beets, 
and other farm products. 

When I tell you that the total busi- 
ness transacted by the 11,950 co-oper- 
ative associations amounted to $2,400,- 
000,000 in the farm year and that about 
2,000,000 farmers are members of these 
co-operative organizations, you will 
probably wonder if that is an increase 
over other years. Well, if we compare 
it with the value of products in 1927, 
for instance, we would find that the 
business handled would have increased 
41 percent for all products. As a matter 
of fact, notwithstanding the lower 
prices, the actual increase in the value 
of products handled by these co-oper- 
atives was about $100,000,000. 

The revolving fund has helped the 
co-operatives in providing the necessary 
finances for capital turnover and in the 
improvement of facilities. The Board 
says: 

“Such loans when granted, have been 
made at the requests of the co-opera- 
tives involved. The co-operatives are, 
however, independent business units, 
owned and controlled by their farmer 
members, and doing business in their 
interest. It is the hope of the Board that 
eventually all co-operatives will become 
strong enough, financially and in other 
ways, to operate entirely without out- 
side help, except possibly for such in- 
formal research and advisory assistance 
as the Board can give. It is the intent 
of the Board that all its relationships 
with co-operative marketing associa- 
tions and all financial and other aid now 
given shall work toward this end.” 

Here we have an important pro- 
nouncement of policy. A government 
board with government funds an- 
nounces that its purpose is to put an 
industry on its feet so it will be self- 
sustaining and profitable. That is pre- 
cisely what the federal government an- 
nounced with respect to shipping when 
it loaned money for ship construction 
and operation of shipping lines. It is 
what the government did to foster the 
growth of the airplane industry. It is 
what the government did in lending 
money to the railroads for equipment 
in the war emergency. It is what the 
government has considered its primary 
function to be—to pioneer in fields 
where private capital will not, or can- 
not, venture. And this is motivated by 
the traditional desire to promote the 
general welfare. 

If this principle is wrong with respect 
to aid to agriculture, it is wrong with 
respect to every single industry or 
activity ever aided by the federal gov- 
ernment. It was ingrained in the Ameri- 
can concept of government by our fore- 
fathers when they proclaimed the pro- 


tective tariff as a means of aiding and 
fostering infant industries. If there were 
no tariff, goods would flow in from 
abroad and the American people would 
buy certain articles more cheaply than 
they do today. But that might mean, it 
is contended, the destruction of Ameri- 
can industries and payrolls. Thus, the 
protective tariff system means that the 
American people as a result of govern- 
ment action pay to American producers 
higher prices so that the American fac- 
tory worker will be protected, as will 
the American captain of industry. 

The policy of the federal government 
in agriculture has been to protect the 
farmer against those who would exploit 
him, those who would seek to profit by 
his lack of marketing outlets, by his dis- 
organization and inability to command 
capital and credit in the marketing of 
his products. Because agriculture could 
not. get such help, indeed was bitterly 
fought in its efforts to develop co-oper- 
atively, a majority of both houses of 
Congress voted to give the farmers the 
necessary funds to get started in the 
business of co-operative selling. It has 
affected nearly every important farm 
commodity. It has meant a re-organiza- 
tion of agriculture. And while it appears 
to be a five to seven-year program of 
re-organization—a gradual growth of 
the co-operative idea—the important 
fact is that notwithstanding the empha- 
sis on stabilization, American agricul- 
ture is making substantial progress in 
adjusting itself to the new circum- 
stances. 

“Errors in business judgment,” says 
the Board, “have been no more frequent 
or more costly than in the business 
world generally.” 

And, of course, if we examine the 
record of industry in the last two years 
we know it has, in many instances, suf- 
fered more losses in proportion to capi- 
tal invested than has agriculture. We 
cannot forget that agriculture is a 
$58,000,000,000 factor in American na- 
tional wealth. Hence, the relatively 
small expenditure made to save agricul- 
ture from greater losses and the lessons 
that have been learned in this most try- 
ing period in a hundred years has either 
been in the public interest or else we 
must assume that the protection of a 
$58,000,000,000 investment and of an 
average annual output valued at ten 
billion dollars is not truly a government 
function or responsibility. 

The government of the United States, 
under the Constitution, is charged with 
the promotion of the general welfare 
and when after ten years of agitation, 
more than two-thirds of the member- 
ship of both houses of Congress, irre- 
spective of party, decide that a revolv- 
ing fund should be set aside to help the 
farmer, there can be little doubt that 
the trend of government is toward a 
full and complete assumption of re- 
sponsibility for the advancement of 
agriculture. 


Virginia Holds New Type 


Group Conference 
H. W. SANDERS, 
Associate Professor, Agricultural Education, 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Virginia 
URING the fall of 1930 the super- 
visory staff of Virginia, aided by 
the teacher training department, held 
eight so-called district conferences for 
teachers of vocational agriculture. Ap- 


proximately fourteen instructors at- 
tended each of these conferences. Th 
meetings began on Thursday evening 
and extended thru Saturday morning. 
The programs were arranged by the 
district supervisors and designed to 
cover certain problems raised at the 
state conference that needed further 
study, as well as special problems pre- 
sented by the individual groups. This 
plan possessed a number of obvious 
merits but the conferences were expen- 
sive to the instructors in attendance 
and required the loss of nearly two days 
by each instructor, except the ones ai 
whose schools the meetings were held. 

The district conferences have now 
been suspended in order to give the 
group conference method a trial. Under 
this plan a smaller group of instructors, 
usually from four to six, are called to- 
gether at the most central point. The 
entire program is devoted to one impor- 
tant problem and each man becomes a 
“worker” and an active participant 
rather than a mere listener. As an exam- 
ple of the procedure followed and the 
nature of the problems considered, the 
case of the group conference held at 
Chatham, Virginia, on October 19, 20, 
and 21 may be cited. 

The instructors, five in number, as- 
sembled in the afternoon immediately 
following the teaching of their last class. 
“Planning the Supervised Practice Pro- 
gram” had previously been selected as 
the major problem for consideration. 
Members of the group then set up the 
following jobs for detailed study: 

1. Selecting the Farming Type. 

2. Setting Up the Ideal Training 
Program. 

3. Setting Up the Practical Training 
Program. 

4. Estimating Prospective Returns. 

5. Financing the Supervised Prac- 
tice Program. 

6. Making the Final Selection of 
Enterprises. 

7. Analyzing Enterprises and Eval- 
— Jobs to Be Planned in De- 
tail. 

8. Planning Jobs in Detail. 

9. Securing the Agreement. 

10. Setting Up Standards. 

A brief survey was made as to the 
accomplishments of the instructors to 
date on the jobs included in the list. 
Teaching plans and procedure to be 
followed were then set up for the next 
day’s classes. Each instructor then fol- 
lowed the unit as outlined, teaching his 
own group of students. The district 
supervisor and teacher trainer who 
were in attendance observed two classes 
on the following day. The instructors 
met as a group again for the afternoon 
of the second day. A thoro discussion of 
the difficulties encountered was entered 
upon and suggestions made for improv- 
ing the procedure. This was followed by 
further planning for the third day of 
teaching. The same procedure was fol- 
lowed with the supervisor and teacher- 
trainer observing at different schools. 
By this time all members of the group 
had acquired at least a fairly good 
working knowledge of the various jobs 
and were prepared to summarize the 
procedure for carrying them out. 

Division superintendents and super- 
visors like the group conference plan 
because it saves travel money and en- 
ables their instructors to secure the 
benefits of a conference without loss of 

(Continued on page 176) 
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jan Evening Schools 


A Survey of 847 Evening Schools 


B. H. FLEENOR, Professor of Education, Kansas State College 


[ This article is one of a series summarizing researches in the field of agricultural education] 


{Contributions to this series should be sent 
to the Research Editors: Mr. Wiseman for 
Pacific and North Central; Mr. Magill for the 
Southern and North Atlantic Regions.] 


exhaustive investigation of 847 agri- 
cultural evening schools taught by 
518 instructors in 21 central and south- 
ern states. The chief purpose of this 
study was to discover, in as objective a 
way as possible, significant facts con- 
cerning (1) the evening-school instruc- 
tor, (2) the organization of evening 
schools, (3) character of students en- 
rolled, (4) effectiveness of prevailing 
methods of teaching, (5) the extent of 
supervised practice, (6) the general and 
specific results of evening-school work. 
This investigation was made under 
the direction of Dr. Sherman Dickinson 
of the University of Missouri. After 
spending several months visiting eve- 
ning schools and conferring with many 
teachers and a number of state super- 
visors, the writer sent out printed in- 
formation blanks to all the 1930 eve- 
ning-school teachers in 21 states, calling 
for specific information on their evening 
schools. This information blank carried 
the endorsement of Mr. J. H. Pearson, 
evening school specialist, of the Federal 
Board, and had the approval of agricul- 
tural supervisors in the several states. 
Returns of information blanks were 
secured from 518 teachers, or 72 per- 
cent. of the total evening-school teachers 
listed by state supervisors, and repre- 
sent 847 evening schools in 21 states. 


I: 1931 the writer completed a rather 


The Instructor 


Ninety-four percent of the evening- 
school teachers were “reared on the 
farm.” The teachers had engaged in 
actual farming from 0 to 21 years, aver- 
aging 7.9 years. No farming experience 
was shown by 15.4 percent of the teach- 
ers. The teachers had engaged in teach- 
ing school from 0 to 30 years, the aver- 
age being 7.8 years. Only 3.5 percent 
were teaching their first term of school. 
The number of years engaged in teach- 
ing vocational agriculture ranged from 
1 to 14 years, 6.8 percent teaching their 
first year. Experience in teaching eve- 
ning schools ranged from 0 to 10 years, 
the average being 3.9 years. Six percent 
of the teachers reporting were teaching 
their first evening school. There were 
10.8 percent of the evening-school 
teachers who held the master’s degree, 
88.5 percent held only the bachelor’s 
degree, while 7 percent held no degree. 
Three hundred fifty-two of the teachers 
had complete graduate hours ranging 
from 4 to 80 each, with an average of 
18.6 hours. No graduate credit was 
shown by 166 teachers. The age of the 
teacher ranged from 21 to 63 years, the 
average being 33.8 years. The lowest 
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annual salary paid was $1,800; the 
highest was $4,300; the average was 
$2,588. Teachers holding the master’s 
degree averaged $288 greater salary 
than those not holding this degree. The 
most important factors in the teacher’s 
preparation for his evening-school work 
ranked as follows: (1) experience teach- 
ing vocational agriculture, (2) actual 
farm experience, (3) teacher-training 
courses, (4) conferences with state vo- 
cational department, (5) technical agri- 
cultural courses. 


Organization of Evening Schools 


Experts and experienced teachers are 
agreed upon the necessity of organiza- 
tion for evening school work. Recruiting 
and organizing the class are strategic. 
Our returns show these practices for 
recruiting and organizing ranked in this 
order: Personal farm visits, “key” 
farmers, all-day agricultural class, cir- 
cular letters, local newspapers, farmer 
organizations, rural teachers, general 
meetings, telephone calls, school boards, 
county agents, posters, school paper, 
school rally. The following chart shows 
a wide variety of activities of organiza- 
tion. The percentages are to be read as 
percentages of all teachers reporting in 
the survey, the base number being 518: 


Item or Activity Percentage 
1. Definite farm or enterprise surveys.. 72.8 
2. Farmers asked for schools......... 84.0 
3. Choice of course subjects by classalone 8.5 
4. Choice of course subject teacher alone 12.5 
5. Choice of course subject both class and 

CE 53050a s seen ws he eae ee owe 64.9 
6. Choice of course subject by previous 

GN ko 9 ota ee eae he ae cae 5.2 
7. Choice of course subject by farmer 

I a eres re 8.9 
4. Place of meeting— 

(a) In teacher’s all-day classrooms.. 40.0 

(b) In rural school buildings....... 22.0 

(ce) High school assembly rooms.... 10.0 
5. Had class organized with officers.... 21.0 
6. Cost of operating evening sehool— 

(a) No expense reported........... 34.0 

(b) Average $31.20 for cases....... 66.0 
7. Completion certificates issued....... 12.5 
8. ‘‘Feeds’’ and social features— 

(a) Food served at all meetings..... 5.0 

(b) Food served at some meetings... 35.3 


(c) Closing school with social feature 
eer eer 
9. Newspaper publicity— 
(a) TOMONOND WOOE Tons vce cence 94.0 
(b) Teachers used before first meet- 
2 ¢ 3A 
) Used during the course......... 
) Used at close of course ........ 
) Prepared own publicity......... 71.0 
) 


(¢ 
(d 
(e 
(f) Had some assistance. ......... 


Enrollment 


The enrollment and the social com- 
position of those enrolled are of inter- 
est. Ten weeks was the most common 
length of evening school, with 12 weeks 
ranking next. One meeting a week was 
most common and 90 minutes was the 
most common length of class period. 

The following chart shows the most 
important facts on enrollments, brought 
out in the survey: 


Items Considered 
1. Enrollment— 
(a) Total number of schools. 847 


No. or Pct. 


(b) Total enrollment ....... 30,395 
(c) Average evening school 
CID ng 6.0 65 ee Ba: 21.3 
(d) Oklahoma average ..... 15 
(e) Illinois average ....... 66 
(f) Percentage enrollment 
WOEO WOMOR 2 oir. cccecs 14.5 


2. Schools taught per teacher— 
(a) Average number ....... 1.6 
(b) Taught one school each. . 
(c) Taught two schools each. 
(d) Taught three schools.... 
four or 


3. Average attendance— 
(a) For all schools studied. . 
(b) For truck crop courses. . 73 


(6) Wer Gothen .... cc ccccee 71 
(GO) OP CWO 6 oc cviweeee 65 
2 .. 5. ae 60.9 
(f) Members attending ll 
I © sil. Wik wigs ie eb 52 
4. Average classroom hours per 
ea any 24.2 
5. Age of students— 
(a) Median age, years...... 35 
Vi" |S { aa 16 
(0) Be SO-G8 oo ccc cess 36 
(d) Ages 35-54 ........... 40 
of xs " 3 Serer. 8 
6. Formal education of students— 
(a) Less than elementary 
school education ....... 24 
(b) Had only elementary 
school education ....... 48 
(c) Had some high school edu- 
cation pee ere 24 
(d) Had attended college... . 4 
7. Owners and renters— 
(a) Lived on own farms..... 60 
(b) Lived on rented farms... 34 
(c) Were farm hands....... 
8. Previous contacts— 
(a) Had attended evening 
ee ee 27 
(b) Had one or more boys in 
all-day department ..... 15 


Methods of Teaching 


The survey shows a number of sig- 
nificant facts concerning the prevailing 
methods of teaching in evening schools. 
Of the 518 teachers reporting, 47 per- 
cent conducted all of their lessons with- 
out aid of assistants. Fifty-three per- 
cent of the teachers had assistants who 
taught a total of 936 lessons; college 
extension specialists taught 27 percent 
of these; county agents, 25.5 percent; 
local farmers, 22.2 percent. All but 3 
percent of the teachers reported that 
their class discussion was based on local 
problems. Ninety percent of the teach- 
ers reported that their lesson units were 
planned in job outline form. An average 
of 60 percent of all the students par- 
ticipated actively in class discussions. 
On the whole, satisfactory class discus- 
sion by students did not come until the 
second meeting of the group. The most 
valuable means for securing class dis- 
cussion were shown to be, in order, (1) 
a local problem, (2) talking with stu- 
dents before and after class, and (3) 
calling on students by name. Three- 
fourths of the teachers made use of the 
results of all-day vocational classes in 
teaching their evening schools. Two- 
fifths of the teachers reported that they 
made much use of college experiment 
station data and about an equal num- 
ber reported much use of local methods, 
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in teaching their evening classes. One- 
half of the teachers reported that they 
encouraged study between meetings. 
Sixty-two percent of the teachers re- 
ported using some form of entertain- 
ment or recreation in connection with 
their school; films led, followed by 
music, talks, readings, plays. The num- 
ber of hours spent by the teacher in pre- 
paring for the class ranged from 30 min- 
utes to 8 hours, with an average of 2.4 
hours; poultry classes averaged 1.3 
hours; cotton, 2.3 hours; dairying, 2.5 
hours; soils, 2.6 hours. Only three 
teachers reported any relief from all-day 
teaching during the evening-school 
course. There were 6.5 percent who re- 
ported giving final examinations at the 
close of the course, while another 6 
percent gave objective questions to the 
class occasionally. 


Supervised Practice 

Only 24 percent of the teachers se- 
cured student agreement to adopt the 
approved practices taught; the re- 
mainder suggested only that supervision 
would be desirable. Out of the total 
30,395 students enrolled, 13,174 con- 
ducted supervised practice. This is 43.4 
percent of the total enrollment. Three- 
fourths of the teachers visited their 
class members on their farms during the 
time of the course, in order to give help 
on lessons, while one-half of the teach- 
ers gave demonstrations on the farms 
during the time the class was in prog- 
ress. All but four of the teachers re- 
ported doing some supervision of prac- 
tice work within six months after the 
close of the evening school. Seventy- 
three percent visited farms to check up 
personally to see if practices taught 
were being carried out. One-third of the 
teachers published data showing results 
of approved practices adopted by class 
members. Seventy-four percent reported 
securing satisfactory student records of 
practices adopted. The greatest problem 
of supervised practice, as reported by 
the largest number of teachers, was 
“securing records.” This was followed 
by “lack of time,” “inability to get 
farmers to carry out practices,’ and 
“failure to arouse sufficient interest.” 


General and Specific Results 

The greatest benefits to the commu- 
nity, reported in this study, were (1) 
“economic results” and (2) “improved 
relations between school and commu- 
nity.” The greatest benefit of the eve- 
ning school to the all-day class was in 
increased enrollment. Development. of 
local leadership was also shown as a 
direct result of the evening-school pro- 
gram. Ejighty-three percent of the 
teachers reported that at the close of 
the course their students had asked for 
another evening school the following 
year. Fifty-eight percent of the teachers 
reported that there was evidence that 
the evening schools had stabilized their 
teaching position in the community; 20 
percent reported increased salaries. 

Some specific results are shown in the 
following chart: 


Item Considered Number 
1. Total number specific approved 

practices (446 teachers)...... 65,622 
2. Approved practices adopted, per 

SN. « Sawere ss ose eacereee 126.7 
3. Approved practices adopted, per 

GE, sean epenteteseadgenas 77 
4. Approved practices adopted, per 

ee Fea eee 3.86 
5. Approved practices adopted, per 

student enrolled ............. 2.2 


Number Per 
Course Farm 
Approved practices— 
hI: (5: wok Sea aces ea 18,005 3.99 
TE PE ee 12,300 3.47 
eee 12,200 3.88 
OES eee 8,271 5.14 
10. Truck crops ........ 3,700 5.59 
PE + anne eae panes 3,600 4.05 
| eR 1,500 3.55 
13. Small grains ....... 1,015 3.02 
14. Miscellaneous ....... 5,005 2.16 
Conclusions 


On the basis of the facts brought out 
in this survey, the writer feels justified 
in making the following conclusions: 

(1) The evening-school teacher has a 
solid background of rural-life experience 
and is well trained for his work; he is, 
on the whole, in the prime years of life; 
he receives a substantial salary. 

(2) The most effective way to organ- 
ize an agricultural evening school is to 
make a definite survey of the enterprise 
in the community in order to determine 
the needs of the farmers and then to 
follow up with personal visits especially 
to influential or “key” farmers. News- 
paper publicity concerning the school is 
also effective as a means of organization. 

(3) Only the more successful teachers 
should attempt to conduct more than 
one evening school during the year. 

(4) In the most successful evening 
schools, four-fifths of the students at- 
tend all the meetings of the class. 

(5) Where possible, the teacher 
should also employ in his teaching sig- 
nificant data from the local farm com- 
munity and from college experiment 
stations. 

(6) Teachers should strive to secure 
student agreement to carry out the im- 
proved practices as taught in the eve- 
ning class. 

(7) It is recommended that, where 
the subject matter is appropriate, the 
teacher make farm visits to class mem- 
bers and give farm demonstrations dur- 
ing the time the school is in progress. 

(8) Arrangements should be made to 
give the teachers more time to super- 
vise practice work. 

(9) Those teachers who are unable 
to arouse sufficient interest to get their 
farm practices adopted should be 
marked for special assistance by state 
specialists or itinerant teacher-trainers. 

(10) The choice of the subject for 
the evening school should be determined 
by the class and instructor together. 

(11) Evening classes may well be 
held in the teacher’s all-day vocational 
schoolroom if the evening school is lo- 
cated in his immediate community. If 
located in other localities, the rural 
school building is frequently found 
satisfactory. 

(12) The distance which the teacher 
must travel to the evening school in out- 
lying communities should not be so 
great that he will be unable adequately 
to supervise the practice work. 

(13) A formal organization of the 
evening-school group with officers is not 
necessary altho a secretary has been 
found helpful in many cases. 

(14) Ways should be found of meet- 
ing the expense of conducting evening 
schools so that all teachers would be 
relieved of meeting any part of such 
expense personally. 

(15) Many teachers have found it 
expedient to close their evening school 
with a banquet, picnic, or similar event. 

(16) The limited use of appropriate 
forms of recreation or entertainment is 
helpful thruout the course, particularly 


so at the last meeting of the class. 

(17) The best results are secured in 
classes having an average attendance of 
30 or under; ordinarily, the instructor 
will not have sufficient time adequately 
to supervise the practice work of a 
larger number. 

(18) On the whole, the evening school 
is held during the farmer’s dull season 
of work. Satisfactory results have come 
from intensive courses meeting from 
three to five days a week, and equally 
satisfactory results have come from 
courses covering a much longer time. 

(19) The particular methods and de- 
vices used in classroom instruction de- 
pend much upon the nature of the 
course. However, the conference method 
of teaching, on the whole, is the most 
commonly used and seems the most 
effective. 

(20) Blackboards, bulletins, and films 
are useful devices for making teaching 
effective. 

(21) The successful teacher should 
have 60 percent or more of his students 
participating in class discussions. 

(22) Reports of results of local farm 
methods or reports by pupils in the all- 
day vocational class serve to arouse and 
maintain interest. Farm tours, farm 
demonstrations for the entire class and 
the use of a capable outside farm leader 
are valuable aids in maintaining inter- 
est in the work. Charts, films, and slides 
based on local situations are effective in 
convincing farmers of the need for 
adopting improved farm practices. All 
of these, and more, are a part of good 
teaching methods. 


Personal Contact Essential 
W. S. CARPENTER, 
rants Pass, Oregon 


G 

}AVING conducted evening schools 

with moderately good results I 
have very naturally changed my sights 
somewhat since my first one. Any sight- 
setting that I may do from now on will 
allow for considerable “windage” in any 
direction. However, there is one feature 
of my earlier conception of the job about 
which I have not changed my ideas. 
This is in the matter of securing an 
actively functioning enrollment of the 
right kind of farmers. 

Circular letters, newspaper stories, 
announcements at farmers’ meetings, 
and so forth, are pretty generally used 
and are too strongly depended upon 
sometimes to get evening-school attend- 
ance. Useful as these devices are they 
do not go far enough. Better results are 
possible if more direct and personal 
methods are used. 

After talking with a few key men it is 
an easy matter to make a tentative list 
of most of the men who should attend 
the evening school. The next step is to 
call at the farm of every man on the list 
to get acquainted with him, explain 
your plans for a school and invite him 
to attend the meetings. If the right kind 
of contact is made on these visits the 
teacher can find out a few facts about 
conditions and practices on each farm 
and learn what some of the man’s prob- 
lems and interests are. This will show 
the teacher’s interest in farm problems 
and help to enlist the farmer’s interest 
in the teacher’s job. This kind of pro- 
cedure takes time and effort but if 
properly done it gets the kind of enroll- 
ment that you can work with later. If 
your class is worked up on this basis 
you can call most of the men by name 
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as they appear at the first meeting and 
being more or less acquainted with them 
you can get right into actual conference- 
basis work promptly and easily. Your 
knowledge of their background puts you 
in a favorable position to organize a 
follow-up program and talk improved 
practices with them. 

This way of organizing an evening 
school may not be quite so necessary for 
a teacher who has served successfully in 
the same school for a number of years 
and has a mailing list following that 
functions but for a teacher who is just 
starting in a new field it is certainly a 
dependable and effective way to begin 
and has advantages that are far-reach- 
ing. 


Well Spent Tax Money 


VENING schools are one of the 

most effective means of selling our 
program to taxpayers. During this try- 
ing period when farmers are having such 
serious difficulty in meeting their taxes, 
retrenchment and curtailment of budg- 
ets are being considered on every hand. 
It is at this time peculiarly necessary 
that we keep the public informed, that 
we may have their support for voca- 
tional agriculture. 

Of untold value for the entire pro- 
gram is such an excerpt as this: “We 
sent our committee to attend the eve- 
ning schools taught by the teachers of 
vocational agriculture. I can truthfully 
say that we were astonished at the re- 
markable work these young men are 
doing. We are satisfied that our tax 
money could be spent in no better way, 
and that the teachers of vocational agri- 
culture of this district are giving us a 
return on our money that we never 
anticipated.”—From a letter written by 
Mr. George Lillienstern, Chamber of 
Commerce, Mount Pleasant, Texas. 

Evening schools afford an important 
means of serving one’s community. For 
the taxpaper they afford a concrete ex- 
ample of the service which his tax 
money is rendering. We suggest that if 
you are not already teaching an evening 
school that you start serving your com- 
munity in this way now, and that you 
keep the public informed of your efforts 
in this regard. —C. L. D. 


Taking Stock of an 
Evening School 


WILBUR E. SKINNER, 


Teacher of Vocational Agriculture, 
Susanville, California 


Tt away in the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains, farmers of Honey Lake 
Valley, California, are nearly 250 miles 
from the nearest marketing center for 
surplus produce. 

Consequent marketing difficulties of 
these farmers were seized by the local 
teacher of vocational agriculture as a 
means of organizing a successful eve- 
ning school on turkey problems. 

Preliminary arrangements for the 
school included enlistment of the sup- 
port of key men in the community, to- 
gether with visits to leading poultry 
producers to determine their problems 
of marketing and production. 

Problems covered in a series of ten 
meetings, from September to Novem- 
ber, including selecting, killing, picking, 
grading, and packing; feeding and man- 
aging grown stock; culling; making post 
mortem examinations of diseased birds; 
purchasing, incubating, and caring for 
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turkey eggs and poults; and determin- 
ing best type poultry house and equip- 
ment for local conditions. 

Interest was maintained thru per- 
sonal visits, mimeographed letters, news 
stories in local papers, and by assist- 
ance of the local F. F. A. chapter. In 
order to bring the school nearer to all 
the farmers, part of the meetings were 
held in each of the three communities 
into which Honey Lake Valley is di- 
vided. Attendance averaged 24.6 per- 
sons. 

Methods of killing, dressing, and 
packing were demonstrated by a re- 
cently appointed county poultry grader 
and experienced farmers. A local veteri- 
narian directed the meeting on post 
mortem examination of birds. All other 
meetings were conducted by the teacher 
of vocational agriculture on a confer- 
ence procedure basis. 

Observations in regard to the school 
were: 

(1) Operative jobs drew more inter- 
est and better attendance than meet- 
ings dealing with strictly managerial 
jobs. 
(2) Afternoon meetings, when prop- 
erly arranged and sufficiently adver- 
tised, met with greater success than eve- 
ning meetings. 

(3) Definite improved practices were 
noted in the community during and 
immediately following the meetings. 

(4) Close contact with the members 
and follow-up work by the teacher were 
necessary in order to insure the success- 
ful adoption of many of the improved 
practices. 

(5) Farmers appeared to participate 
more freely as a result of the meetings 
being held in their respective commu- 
nity centers. 

A turkey grading and marketing asso- 
ciation, now affiliated with the state 
organization, was formed soon after and 
largely as a result of the evening school. 
An egg grading and marketing associa- 
tion was formed later. A permanent 
poultry grading and marketing special- 
ist is now employed by the county board 
of supervisors. 


Poultry Improvement Thru 


Evening Class 
H. A. MILLER, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, Vocational Schools 


[Editor’s Note: Mr. Miller offers new 
thoughts on the place of a survey as the correct 
method of determining the outlook for poultry 
in his community and for determining course 
content. } 


[HE organization for an evening 
course in vocational agriculture 
should center around the economic 
needs of the farmers of the section. The 
subject material should be directly asso- 
ciated with the farms and problems of 
the farmers in the class in a specific, 
detailed manner instead of being gen- 
eralized. These two statements can be 
exemplified by a concrete case of a 
vocational evening course in the Pleas- 
antville section, Atlantic County, New 
Jersey. The profitable, growing type of 
agriculture in this section is poultry 
production. Studied from all viewpoints 
and substantiated by our experiment 
station economists, poultry farming in 
this section is bound to expand and is 
sound economically. Thus a long-range 
program in poultry expansion is war- 
ranted. The specific problem would be 
the definite immediate problems of ex- 
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ning and improving the industry. 
xpansion must be based on profitable 
results as noted by poultrymen of the 
section. 

The first step to secure this working 
material has been for the instructor to 
make a detailed survey of the poultry 
conditions of the section. Such a survey 
if properly conducted brings out the 
weak points and the changes needed for 
more rapid, profitable expansion. In this 
section the survey revealed that the 
breeding stock needed more attention, 
that the losses due to diseases were too 
high for best results, that instruction 
was needed on many management prob- 
lems of feeding and housing. As a result 
of this information a program was de- 
veloped to build up these weak features 
of the poultrymen. Last year our meet- 
ings dealt with disease control work, 
with the idea of reducing mortality 
thruout the year. Such problems as 
chicken pox inoculations, B. W. D. con- 
trol, worm infestations, and coccidiosis 
control were considered in the evening 
meetings and formed the basis for spe- 
cific programs of work thruout the sea- 
son for home farm projects or enter- 
prises being supervised. 

This year the program calls for stock 
improvement and management. A sur- 
vey and discussion with the poultry- 
men has indicated that flock averages 
were relatively low. A more definite 
breeding plan has been presented to the 
men. A few men in the section have been 
trapnesting breeding stock for a few 
years and are now supplying stock to 
the poultrymen in the section. A pro- 
gram will be arranged whereby each 
man will be personally supervised on 
the renewal of stock for the coming 
year. A few additional men will, no 
doubt, enter the field of trapnesting. All 
breeding stock will be blood-tested and 
pedigree cockerels will be advised in the 
meetings. The program of stock im- 
provement, while it has been under con- 
struction for many years in the section, 
will no doubt make more rapid strides 
at this time because of the economic 
conditions and the desire of the men to 
meet the lower egg price level. The 
meetings on management will include 
such phases as feeding, housing, equip- 
ment, and so forth. The underlying 
thought in the entire program is chiefly 
a larger egg production at a lower cost, 
thereby insuring a greater margin of 
profit. Thruout the entire discussion 
during the meetings, detailed problems 
on local conditions will be analyzed. 
Birds of known records are used for 
demonstration, local feed formulas are 
analyzed, costs as found in the section 
are used as examples. The specific ex- 
amples are far more convincing than 
generalized statements. 


Arkansas Selects Master 
Teacher 1931 


R. AMOS MUSGRAVE, teacher 

of vocational agriculture in the 
Hatfield High School, has been desig- 
nated Master Teacher for 1931. The 
selection was made by a committee of 
former Master Teachers, who by the 
rules are ineligible to compete in the 
contest. The official rating card was used. 
as a basis for making the award. Mr. 
Musgrave has made an outstanding 
record in the Hatfield community and 
Polk County since he entered the serv- 
ice there in 1929. 
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Part-Time Courses | 


Cresco, lowa, Has Fourth 


Part-Time Course 


D. J. ROBBINS, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Cresco, lowa 


(Abstract of address before Agricultural 
Section, Iowa State Teachers Association, No- 
vember, 1931.) 

RESCO has conducted a part-time 

school for the past four years. It 
was chosen in preference to an evening 
school program to complete the teach- 
ing load of the agriculture teacher be- 
cause it was believed that such a school 
would serve the particular community 
better. Four or five evening school cen- 
ters would have been necessary in vari- 
ous parts of our large territory to have 
served all well. One part-time class, 
given at the central school, is adequate 
for all of the boys, 14 to 25, who are 
eligible to attend. 

The part-time school appealed as well 
to the community’s sense of fair play. 
Our American school system is sup- 
posed to be democratic in nature and 
our people point to it with pride as such. 
However, in the Cresco community, as 
in many others, conditions operate to 
thwart the democratic ideal. The Iowa 
law provides for compulsory elementary 
school training thru the eighth grade or 
until the child reaches his sixteenth 
birthday. High school training is op- 
tional. Two boys living on adjoining 
farms may complete their grade educa- 
tion in the same year. One boy may be 
in a position to attend high school be- 
cause his parents are financially able to 
send him. The other boy may be just as 
desirous of attending high school and 
may be more capable than the former 
but because his parents are poor and 
need help he is forced to stay at home. 
The first. boy has his tuition paid by his 
rural school district and receives an 
education at public expense. The boy 
with parents on a lower financial scale 
remains at home to augment their in- 
come and indirectly helps to send the 
more fortunate boy to high school. 

The course has been very much ap- 
preciated by the rural people served by 
our school and the business men of 
Cresco appreciate the favorable rela- 
tionships with the rural people which 
have developed as a result of the school. 
It is definitely popular, perhaps the 
most. popular undertaking of the entire 
school. 

Our part-time school course requires 
three years of satisfactory work and at- 
tendance for its completion. Classes 
begin at 10 a. m. and continue until 4 
p. m. The superintendent and the 
teacher of agriculture teach the agri- 
culture subjects. An extra instructor is 
hired, part-time, during the winter 
months to teach the non-vocational sub- 
jects. No tuition is charged tho it is 
allowable under the Iowa law. Students 
are given the same privileges and are 
subjected to the same discipline as the 
regular high school group. The quality 
of work required is fully as high as that 
for the regular day student. Standard 
report cards are used. Part-time stu- 


dents are brought as closely as possible 
in contact with the high school pupils. 
High school activity tickets are sold to 
them at cost. 

We have found that it is more neces- 
sary to use textbooks with this group 
than to use them with the regular day 
students. 

Each boy carries a project which is 
about equivalent to the project carried 
by a typical day student. 

The boys particularly enjoy their 
physical training classes and their ath- 
letie activities. 

The group is organized with officers 
and regular meetings devoted to their 
own affairs. 

Commencement exercises are held 
each year with a program arranged by 
the boys. Certificates are awarded at 
the close of the first and second years to 
those passing all of their work. A 
diploma is granted at the end of the 
three-year course. 

The first year the course was offered 
there were 11 pupils; the second year, 
17; the third year, 18; this year an 
enrollment of 20 to 25 is anticipated. 

The outline of the three-year course 


follows: 
Periods Minutes 
First Year perweek per period 
1. Agriculture (animal or crop 
enterprise. Unit course of 
ytme importance locally) 
airy management ....... 5 90 


ce (i - Peer 5 90 
7, A . wed due receetdee a 5 45 
4. Farm arithmetic ......... 5 45 


Second Year 
1. Agriculture (animal or crop 
enterprise. Unit course of 
— importance locally) 
Swine management ...... 5 90 


2. Farm shop (continued)... 5 90 
3. Farm business correspond- 

err rr ree 5 45 
%)  o Qe 5 45 
Third Year 
1. Agriculture (animal or crop 

enterprise. Unit course of 

a importance locally) 

oil and legumes......... 5 90 
2. Farm management and mar- 

DEE cttudsessaeceg ihe 5 90 
3. Rural betterment and citi- 

IY (cick once 0: 0 pub eratae am 5 45 
4. Public speaking—debate .. 5 45 


(Note: Cresco is a town of 3,100 in north- 
= Its high school has an enrollment 
o . 


WANTED— 
Part-Time Articles 


T= following types of articles are 
wanted for the Part-Time Section: 

1. How a part-time course was con- 
ducted. These articles should give num- 
ber of boys in class, ages, years out of 
school, subjects given, kind of super- 
vised practice, how boys were located, 
social activities, and so forth. 

2. Achievement articles. These arti- 
cles should tell of group or individual 
achievements in supervised practice, 
co-operative effort, and so forth. 

3. Promotional articles. They should 
tell of the need, how class was organized, 
and publicity given —R. H. T. 


Part-Time Survey in North 


Carolina 
ROY H. THOMAS, 
State Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture 


WE HAVE just completed a study 
of 1,000 farm boys (500 white and 
a0 Negro) out of school in North Caro- 
ina. 

Following are the findings for the 
white farm boys: 

1. The distribution of the boys sur- 
veyed by schools, counties, and sections 
of the state is such that the data on the 
500 boys should be representative of 
conditions thruout the state. 

2. Findings concerning the boys at 
the time they left school: 

a. The average North Carolina farm 
boy left school at about 16.5 years of 
age with a 7.5 grade education. 

b. Over half the boys left school at 
15, 16, and 17 years of age while in the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. 

c. There is little difference in the 
median age at which boys in the Coastal 
Plains, Piedmont, and Mountain sec- 
tions of the state left school. This indi- 
cates that the schools thruout the state 
hold their pupils until they are approxi- 
mately the same age. However, a 
marked drop from 2.6 percent leaving 
school in the thirteenth year to 11.6 
percent in the fourteenth year when the 
compulsory school attendance law ceases 
to be effective, is noted. 

d. Over one-third or 36.2 percent of 
the North Carolina farm boys contin- 
ued into the high school. One might ex- 
pect an unusually large variation in the 
number of boys who leave school in the 
seventh and eighth grades. However, 
the data show a variation of only 6.4 
percent—27 percent leaving school in 
the seventh grade and 20.6 percent in 
the eighth. 

e. Of every 100 boys who left school 
about forty left on account of being dis- 
satisfied with school work, while about 
twenty of every 100 were compelled to 
leave to help with the work at home. 

3. Findings concerning the boys at 
the present time: 

a. The average North Carolina farm 
boy out of school between the ages of 
14 and 21 is about 18.5 years of age with 
a 7.5 grade education. Over three- 
fourths or 80.2 percent of the boys are 
in the 17, 18, 19, and 20-year-old group 
with a sixth, seventh, and eighth grade 
education. About one-fifth of the boys 
are included in the 14, 15, and 16-year- 
old group. 

b. From the standpoint of present 
ages and the amount of schooling there 
is not enough difference in the “boys on 
the farm and now farming” thruout the 
state to present any difficult adminis- 
trative problems in providing courses. 
The principal difficulty will be in pro- 
viding the type of instruction suited to 
the boys’ needs in each community. 

c. Nearly two-thirds of the boys or 
64 percent now on the farm work as 
helpers, 28.3 percent get a share of the 
crop, and 7.7 percent are part owners. 
The helpers are on an average a few 
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months younger than the share crop- 
pers and part owners. 

d. The location and distribution of 
the boys from the central high schools 
are such that they could attend part- 
time courses at the central schools. 
Forty percent are within the immediate 
vicinity of the central high schools, and 
92 percent of all the boys live within a 
radius of six miles of the central high 
schools. 

e. Of every 100 farm boys included in 
the survey 78 are at home farming, 4 are 
living at home but not farming, and 18 
are listed by the school census as being 
at home but they are really working 
away from home at something other 
than farming. The latter two groups 
were about one year older than the first 
group when they left school. 

Following are the findings concerning 
the 500 Negro boys: 

1. The distribution of the boys sur- 
veyed by schools and counties is such 
that the data should be representative 
of conditions thruout the state. 

2. Facts concerning the boys at the 
time they left school: 

a. The average Negro farm boy in 
North Carolina left school at about 16.3 
years of age with about a 4.5 grade edu- 
cation. 

b. Over three-fourths of the boys left 
during the ages of 14, 15, 16, and 17. 

c. Over half or 60.2 percent of the 
boys left with less than a fifth grade 
education, and only one boy out of every 
100 surveyed entered the high school. 
None of those who entered the high 
school went beyond the second year. 

3. Facts concerning the boys at the 
present time: 

a. The average North Carolina Negro 
farm boy out of school is about 18.5 
years of age with a 4.5 grade education. 

b. Over three-fourths of the boys or 
78.6 percent are in the 17, 18, 19, and 
20-year-old group. 

e. Over half or 55.2 percent of the 
boys left school to help at home, not 
quite one-third, or 30.2 percent left to 
make money, and the remainder, 14.6 
percent, left on account of being dis- 
satisfied. 

d. Of the 500 boys surveyed and 
listed as being at home only 77 of every 
100 were on the farm, while 23 of every 
100 were working away from the farm. 
This means that only approximately 
two-thirds of the Negro boys are on the 
farm altho all of them are listed by the 
school census as being there. 


Texas Part-Time Course 
Effective 


W. 0. COX, 
Teacher of Vocational Agriculture, 
Georgetown, Texas 


THE Smith-Hughes law provided for 
one phase of vocational education 
which in the majority of the states is 
yet undeveloped; that is, the instruc- 
tion of young men and boys, who for a 
number of reasons are unprepared for 
gainful pursuit of the occupation that 
they have selected and started. We can 
go into almost any community and lo- 
cate a large number of boys of high 
school age who are not attending all- 
day classes, but who realize the neces- 
sity for additional information in solv- 
ing their problems. Such was the situ- 
ation which presented itself to the voca- 
tional agriculture teacher of George- 
town, Texas, and it was sufficient to 
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stimulate him to organize a part-time 
class. 

This class met for the first time Octo- 
ber 7, 1931. It was necessary for the 
teacher to visit a number of the pros- 
pective students and explain the pur- 
pose of the course. The names of the 
prospective students were secured thru 
the assistance of the all-day agriculture 
students and by making an announce- 
ment to the student body at assembly 
concerning the objectives of the pro- 
posed course, and enlisting its aid in 
getting in touch with desirable persons. 
Eighteen young men were present for 
the first meeting, at which time the 
instructor attempted to gain their con- 
fidence by giving them a little insight 
into a more prosperous and diversified 
farming program. The group set up a 
list of problems which they wanted to 
study by discussion. These problems 
were centered about the feeding and 
care of livestock. A total of 17 prob- 
lems was suggested; others have been 
added at different meetings. 

One particularly interesting feature 
of the organization meeting was the 
selection of agricultural arithmetic and 
business English as desired subjects for 
study. In order that the students might 
have a working knowledge of the rela- 
tion between agricultural arithmetic, 
business English and the farm problems 
that they had set up, the instructor 
decided to spend a short time during 
each meeting on these subjects. It was 
soon discovered that the keenest inter- 
est in subject matter was manifested 
when the point being made was stated 
in a problem form. For instance: The 
instructor desires to impress upon the 
students the necessity of supplying a 
sufficient amount of feed to a dairy cow. 
The students are at once challenged and 
impressed with the information if he 
should ask them to solve the following 
problem: “How many pounds of feed 
will a dairy cow weighing 900 pounds 
consume in one day if she produces 24 
pounds of milk that tests 44% percent 
butterfat?” Write the following infor- 
mation immediately after the problem: 
“Supply a dairy cow with one pound of 
concentrates for each three pounds of 
milk produced per day and two pounds 
of roughage for each 100 pounds of live 
weight.” 


Enrollment Increases 


The enrollment has increased to 38 
young men with an average attendance 
of 26 at each meeting. The students are 
encouraged to pass a notice of the next 
meeting date and subject thru the com- 
munity. Local newspapers and public 
gatherings are used as mediums thru 
which meeting announcements are con- 
veyed to those interested. Nine boys of 
the original 18 charter students have 
not missed a meeting. Interest has been 
kept up by use of challenging problems, 
illustrated material (in the form of 
charts, and drawings), and descriptive 
discussions. 

The part-time student has a more 
inquisitive mind than the adult student 
and desires more detailed information. 
He wants to know the “why” before a 
definite decision is reached. 

In the majority of cases these boys 
are working as partners with their 
fathers; however, a few are operating 
farms of their own. Following up this 
type of instruction lends greatly to its 
effectiveness inasmuch as the student is 
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zealous about making immediate changes 
concerning his farm operations. This 
follow-up work has been carried out by 
personal visits of the instructor to the 
students’ farms, and by a survey form 
inquiring about a practice which has 
been decided upon by the class. A job 
sheet describing the practice is attached 
to the survey inquiry; this refreshes the 
student’s memory and stimulates him to 
greater accomplishments. These in- 
quiries are mailed out about three weeks 
after the discussion to each student 
registered. A number of students not 
present at a particular meeting, after 
receiving the job sheet, have asked ques- 
tions about decisions reached by the 
class. 

A subject for the next discussion is 
decided upon by majority of those 
present from meeting to meeting. The 
problems that were set up by the class 
are written in a convenient place on the 
blackboard and the instructor leaves 
the selection of the next subject for dis- 
cussion entirely with the group. This 
gives the students a sense of control of 
the meetings which is essential for con- 
tinued interest. 

The part-time student must be made 
to feel that the course is his and that his 
attitude toward the work will make a 
success or failure out of the class. The 
exchange of ideas is more commonly 
noticed among part-time boys than is 
observed among evening school adults. 
This is an advantage to the teacher, 
where group discussions are being prac- 
ticed. However, the teacher must not 
let the situation develop into a heated 
— with an argumentative type of 

oy. 

The local Future Farmer chapter 
adopted as one of its activities the spon- 
soring of a part-time class. A committee 
of third year agriculture students was 
appointed with the instructor as chair- 
man. Charts, illustrative drawings, and 
so forth, are prepared by this committee 
for use with each lesson. Two members 
of the all-day class are allowed to attend 
each meeting. 

The part-time class decided to meet 
each Wednesday night at 7:30; to kegin 
promptly and continue the discussion 
until definite conclusions were reached. 
This usually makes the meetings about 
two hours in length. These boys are 
young and desire longer meetings than 
are ordinarily adopted by the adult eve- 
ning school members. 


A Successful Part-Time 


Course in Agriculture 
L. L. COWART, 
Agricola Consolidated School, Mississippi 


URING the spring, summer, and 

fall of 1931, the boys of the Agrico- 
la Community carried out a successful 
part-time course. 

As is the case in most communities at 
this time, the boys out of school are 
faced with the problem of either going 
into some form of farming, business, or 
merely doing odd jobs. Since farming 
proved to be the only thing these boys 
could engage in to earn a living, they 
were asked if special study on their 
work would be of any help to them. All 
of them agreed that it would not and 
that they would not devote any time to 
an agricultural course. This feeling 
existed in the early spring when the 
boys were planning what to plant. 

(Continued on page 176) 
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Farm Mechanics 


HE inquiry 
was filled in 
and returned 


by 65 teacher train- 
ers or supervisors 
from 44 states; this 
includes all states in 
North Central Re- 
gion, all but one 
each in the South 
and Pacific Regions, 
and all but two in 
the North Atlantic. 
I sure appreciate Sherman Dickinson 
such an unusual re- 

turn. 

1. Practically without exception it 
appears that most students in voca- 
tional agriculture get some work in farm 
shop or farm mechanics. In the large 
majority of states, all vocational agri- 
culture students receive such training. 

2. Nine states teach farm shop “as a 
course by itself.” Thirty-one states 
teach farm shop “in connection with 
some production course” or courses. In 
four states the practice is not uniform, 
some schools following one practice, and 
some the other. 

In studying the returns, however, it 
appears that in the majority of cases, 
shop “taught in connection with pro- 
duction courses” is not usually an inte- 
gral part of such courses, but that the 
connection exists in giving a portion of 
the time allowed for the course, to shop 
work. For example, of the five 90-minute 
periods per week allowed for the animal 
husbandry course, one 90-minute period 
is used for farm shop work. This ar- 
rangement may be carried on with suc- 
ceeding production courses as well, 
spreading farm shop training over sev- 
eral years. 

“Separate courses” in the inquiry 
meant shop work taught as a unit course 
and for which credit was given as such. 
So far as can be told, the inquiry was so 
interpreted by those replying. 

3. Thirty-five states report that the 
farm shop course is taught by the vo- 
cational agriculture teacher. 

The other nine report that some of 
the courses are being handled by manual 
arts teachers, in most cases with the 
agriculture teacher acting as consultant. 

California is the outstanding example 
of the use of farm mechanics teachers, 
reporting shop taught by 66 of these 
teachers and by 33 agriculture teachers. 

4. Seven of the states teaching shop 
report that it is usually the first course 
which the vocational agriculture stu- 
dent takes. 

The other two states say that there 
is “no special order.” 

5. When taught as a separate course, 
eight states require 90 minutes five days 
a week, 

One state has a time requirement of 
90 minutes three to five days a week. 


Summarization of a Farm Shop Inguiry 


SHERMAN DICKINSON, University of Missouri, Columbia 


In the states where some courses are 
taught separately, two give the course 
$0 minutes daily and two require 90 
minutes twice weekly. 

6. There was considerable variation 
in the amount of time given shop weekly 
when combined with production courses. 
In some states no stipulated amount is 
set because “time is dependent upon 
pupil and supervised practice needs.” 

The clock hours where stated vary 
from 1 to 7% per week. The average 
appears to be about two hours. 

7. So far as determining the amount 
of shop time devoted to recitation-dis- 
cussion, study, and laboratory, practi- 
cally all persons frankly indicated that 
their replies were merely estimates or 
guesses. 

It is evident that by far the largest 
amount of the time is devoted to 
“laboratory,” meaning by this, manual 
activity in the shop. The time estimated 
ranges from 50 to 100 percent, with 32 
of 37 states attempting an answer esti- 
mating over 80 percent. Supplementary 
statements indicate that in the majority 
of cases, “practically no time” is given 
to study and recitation-discussion in 
connection with the farm shop course. 
Where stated, the proportion of the 
time given to study and recitation was 
estimated as equally divided between 
the two. 

8. The nature of the beginning course 
was not specifically stated in all replies. 
Some returns included such statements 
as “repair and construction,’ “wood, 
rope, and so forth,” “guided by super- 
vised practice.” “varies,” and “wood 
mostly.” In other statements of content 
only the most common elements in such 
courses were mentioned. 

A tabulation was made however, of 
those replies which seemed to be at least 
fairly complete on this point and in- 
cluded 34 states as follows: 


Woodwork ....34 Plumbing ...... + 
Sheet metal ...26 Electricity ..... 3 
Oe 22 Home equip. ...3 
Tool care ..... : a eee 3 
Concrete .....14 Drainage ...... 3 
Machinery ....14 Buildings ...... 3 
Hot metal ..... 12 Fencing .......2 
Gas engines ...12 Water......... 2 
OS eee: ae” eee 2 
ee eee | ee raer 2 
Painting ...... S Se scasscces 1 
Drawing ...... 5 Surveying .....1 
_ eee 5 BOOS . ss ee cas 1 
GU oc aeexes a 1 


Comments indicated a certain amount 
of dissatisfaction with the course con- 
tent, especially in connection with the 
large proportion of the time given to 
woodwork. 

9. Thirteen states replied that an ad- 
vanced course in shop work was com- 
monly offered by their departments. It 
is quite probable that in some of the 


states which organize shop work in con- 
nection with production courses, a cer- 
tain amount of “advanced” shop work 
is included with the later courses in the 


curriculum. 


Included in these advanced courses, 
according to statements returned, are 
the following activities: Gas engines, 
concrete, 
plumbing, power transmission, babbitt- 
ing, large woodwork, auto mechanics, 
farm structures, farm and home con- 
veniences, motors, forge, pumps, power, 
trucks, electricity, radio, lighting, and 


tractors, farm machinery, 


sanitation. 


10. Typical statements of “recog- 
nized purpose of farm shop work” in- 


clude the following: 


(a) To teach the farm boy those 
skills, ideals, and appreciations which 
he will need to become proficient in 
doing the farm mechanics work on the 


farm.—Montana. 


(b) To fit boys to do repair and con- 
struction jobs on the farms of the com- 


munity —Wyoming. 


_ (ce) To fit boys to use understand- 
ingly mechanical aids to farming and to 
keep these machines in order and make 


simple repairs—Vermont. 
(d) To give 


themselves) to guarantee that necessary 


repairs will be made on the home farm. 


—Maryland. 


(e) To develop the knowledge, skills, 


and attitudes essential to efficient oper- 


ation and repair of farm machinery and 
accessories, and the maintenance of con- 


struction of farm buildings, implements, 
and so forth—West Virginia. 


(f) (1) To develop farm shop skills 
essential to the type of local farming. 


(2) To organize and equip a home shop. 
(3) To know how to select, care for, and 
use the tools a farm shop should have. 


(4) To develop confidence and a liking 


for repairing and maintaining farm 
equipment and buildings——Virginia. 


(gz) To train boys to do the farm me- 


chanics jobs that can be efficiently and 


economically done on the farms of the 


area.—Texas. 


(h) To meet the farm and home needs 


in repair and construction work in which 
common tools are used.—Arkansas. 


(i) To assist the student in getting 


information and acquiring manipulative 
skill for the purpose of performing satis- 
factorily the farm shop jobs on his farm. 
—Indiana. 

(j) To teach the construction and re- 
pair work which farmers may be ex- 
pected to do, including managerial 
phases.—Kentucky. 

(k) Enable boy to care for mechani- 
eal problems incidental to his produc- 
tion project work, make his home en- 
vironment more livable, his farmstead 
equipment more serviceable and its use 
more economical —Kansas. 
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Drawing Up a Suggestive 
Curriculum for Farm 


Mechanics 
CARL G. HOWARD, 
State Supervisor for Agricultural Education, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 

tba conference procedure offers a 

means of curriculum construction in 
farm mechanics. Where the conference 
group is composed of teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture, all of whom are ex- 
perienced farm mechanics teachers who 
have surveyed their local communities 
and, with these surveys as bases, have 
drawn up curricula which they have 
deemed suitable for their own local com- 
munities, a compilation of these various 
curricula seems to point out a sugges- 
tive curriculum which any teacher of 
vocational agriculture within the state 
may use as a check on his own farm 
mechanics curriculum. This, of course, 
would be limited somewhat by the size of 
the conference group and how well the 
members were distributed over the state. 

At the three weeks’ short course, of- 
fered at the University of Wyoming last 
August, there were enrolled 16 teachers 
of vocational agriculture including rep- 
resentatives from every section of the 
state. Professor L. M. Roehl acted as 
conference leader during the period 
given over to curriculum construction. 
He was assisted by our teacher trainer 
and myself. Farm mechanics was rough- 
ly divided, with the approval of the 
entire group, into 15 enterprises which, 
with slight changes, might be suitable to 
any two- or four-year farm mechanics 
course. 

Each member of the conference group 
was asked to distribute his program of 
farm mechanics over as many of the 15 
enterprises or divisions as he saw fit, 
setting up each division on a percentile 
and on a clock-hour basis. The results 
obtained from each man working on his 
own program were summarized to show 
averages on the basis of all of the teach- 
ers present. Since this number was ap- 
proximately one-half the farm me- 
chanics teachers in the state, it was 
assumed that this average was fairly 
typical of the state. 

The conference group was then di- 

vided into two groups, one was given 
’ the task of setting up a two-year farm 
mechanics program as a suggestive state 
curriculum, while the other group was 
assigned the task of setting up a four- 
year program for farm mechanics. At 
the close of these two committee meet- 


ings, a summary of the steps by which 
the two- and four-year programs were 
set up was presented. 

The whole conference group then 
criticized the two curricula as outlined, 
finally arriving at a suggestive two-year 
farm mechanics course and a suggestive 
four-year farm mechanics course set up 
on the basis of clock hours. 

All material which was deemed of 
particular value was compiled and sent 
to all teachers of vocational agriculture 
in the state with the suggestion that it 
be used by them as a yardstick to ascer- 
tain how far their departments were 
from an average of the farm mechanics 
work which might be expected of any 
school in the state. There follows the 
suggestive curriculum in farm mechanics 
for departments of vocational agricul- 
ture in the high schools of Wyoming as 
set up by this conference group. 


Keeping the Shop Neat 


ELMER J. JOHNSON, 
Teacher of Vocational Agriculture, 
Fort Morgan, Colorado 


[= HAS always been my custom to 
have my boys take complete charge 
of the shop in regard to its cleanliness, 
arrangement of tools, and the develop- 
ment of such needed equipment as they 
are able to make. It seems to me that a 
student should be taught these princi- 
ples just as thoroly as any shop job that 
we may require of him. 

In going about the community calling 
upon my agriculture students and 
supervising their projects, it has always 
been my aim to note the home farm 
shop and its conditions. Usually it is 
found to be in a deplorable condition, 
especially from the standpoint of ar- 
rangements and replacing of tools in the 
proper place as well as the cleanliness of 
the shop. 

In my shop I have each class clean up 
the shop before they are permitted to 
leave so that each new class entering the 
shop will find it clean and they are ex- 
pected to leave it in the same condition 
for the class to follow. In my way of 
thinking, this is an excellent job—if you 
care to call it a job—to put across to 
the student, and I have found that it is 
bearing some fruit, in that many of the 
boys have greatly improved the condi- 
tion of their home shops. 

The janitor approves of this method 
because he never needs to worry about 
cleaning up our shop which, if not taken 
care of by the students, would be the 


SUGGESTIVE CURRICULUM IN FARM MECHANICS FOR DEPARTMENTS OF VOCA- 
TIONAL AGRICULTURE IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF WYOMING 


|| Clock Hoursin Two- '| Clock Hours in Four-Year Farm 


|| Year Shop Course _ 


| 
ENTERPRISE } I 
. Carpentry and woodworking | 
. Saw fitting 
. Soldering 
Cold metal work 
Tool sharpening 
. Forge work 
. Harness repair and leather work... 
. Rope work 
. Concrete work 
. Field machinery 
. Power machinery 
. Power transmission 
. Plumbing and water supply 
. Leveling, irrigation, drainage 
. Electricity on the farm.......... 


CBAIAMe Owe 


Shop Course 
a 
III | IV | Total 


33 


2 


TOTALS 


156 156 


Note: Painting included in 1 and 10. Drawing included in 1, 9, and 14, and generally as it con- 


tributes to the work. 
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worst room in the building for him to 
take care of. I find this to be one of the 
many good points of my method. If at 
any time it so happens that one class 
does not properly clean up the shop or 
return the tools to their proper places, 
the next class is sure to inform me of 
this matter and it is then very easy to 
check back and find the neglecting 
party. This checking is easily done be- 
cause each and every boy has a known 
task to perform in the shop for a cer- 
tain period of time. 

This method also prevents the loss of 
tools, as the boy in charge realizes his 
responsibility to see that they are in 
place before he leaves the shop. In five 
years I doubt if over $2 worth of tools 
have been lost from our shop, which is 
not so bad when you consider that our 
average attendance in this department 
is over fifty. 


Class Repairs Machinery 
C. B. CAMPBELL, 
Agriculture Instructor, 
River Falls, Wisconsin 
THE farm mechanics class has just 
completed the overhauling of three 
mowers. It was a problem to get the 
mowers for repair work. No member of 
the class would furnish them for reasons 
which seemed plausible. An advertise- 
ment in the local paper stating that the 
work would be done free of charge if 
the owner furnished the parts did not 
bring any response. A personal trip by 
the agriculture teacher to several farm- 
ers of his acquaintance brought three 
mowers; each one a different make. 

The work consisted of re-alignment 
of sickle bar, straightening a sickle bar, 
testing the sickle for register, replacing 
sickle guides, wearing plates, sickle 
caps, ledger plates, guards, wrist pins, 
crankshaft bushings and pinions, coun- 
ter shaft pinion and bushings, heating 
guards to expand and draw out plates, 
and miscellaneous adjustments. 

The cost of repairs on the mowers 
was $5.67, $8.37, and $6.16. The labor if 
done at a repair shop would have 
amounted to more than the cost of re- 
pairs. One of these mowers was about 
to be discarded by the owner for a new 
one, but it was too good to discard. 
Rebuilt as it is now a dealer would sell 
it for $25 to $35 and it is certain to give 
many more years of good service. 

The mower is probably one of the 
best of farm machines for class work. 
It is simple in construction, easily ‘ac- 
cessible to all working parts, and com- 
pact enough so that it can be taken into 
the ordinary school shop. 

The principles of repair work are 
such that once mastered they will apply 
to almost any machine. 


The environment in which one works 
undoubtedly has an influence on his 
attitude toward his work. It seems in- 
consistent to expect accurate painstak- 
ing effort in an untidy, disorganized, 
disheveled-appearing shop.—L. B. P. 


Neither the quality or quantity of 
work turned out in the farm shop is 
necessarily a true index to its educa- 
tional value. If the job has caused the 
worker to exercise some initiative, if it 
has involved the application of a prin- 
ciple, if it has called for some construc- 
tive thinking, it probably was worth 
while. —L. B. P. 
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Methods 


Good Project Planning 


S. S. SUTHERLAND, 

Cadet Supervisor, Bureau of Agricultural 
Education, San Luis Obispo, California 
HE reason that most of us fail to get 
our pupils to make good project 

plans may be summed up in one sen- 
tence: We expect 14 and 15-year-old 
boys, who have had neither the oppor- 
tunity nor the training to do much 
thinking for themselves, to do one of 
the most difficult types of thinking of 
which the human mind is capable— 
original planning. 

The result is the carelessly worded, 
generally stated, paragraph length proj- 
ect plan with which all of us are more 
or less familiar. 

There are four distinct levels of think- 
ing that may be required of a boy in 
making the project plan, and we might 
well compare these levels with four 
speeds in an automobile. Expecting a 
boy to turn out a clearly stated, com- 
plete plan with the amount of training 
and help that most of us give him is 
comparable to attempting to drive a car 
thru a sand hill in high gear. The motor 
is very likely to stall somewhere during 
the process. 

When a motor stalls, the logical thing 
to do is to shift to a lower gear before it 
stops entirely, and so when pupils find 
the going too difficult in their project 
plans, the teacher may well require a 
less difficult type of thinking of them. 
This “intermediate gear,” if we may 
continue the analogy, consists of placing 
in the hands of these pupils a list of 
questions which the project plan should 
answer. These lists of questions, differ- 
ent of course for each type of project, 
may well be set up by the class as a 
whole in a discussion led by the teacher. 

Cadet teachers at the California Poly- 
technic School at San Luis Obispo, the 
practice center for vocational agricul- 
ture teachers in California, have found 
this “intermediate gear” to be a very 
practical method, and thru its use, have 
secured very excellent project plans 
from the pupils in their classes. 

Sometimes, however, second gear may 
not pull us thru, and it may be necessary 
to shift to a lower gear. Many mature 
minds may not be capable of original 
planning without something definite to 
guide that planning; some boys may 
not be able to produce a suitable plan 
even with a definite guide to follow; 
but most of us are able to choose rather 
wisely between two courses of action or 
between two plans. Thus the placing of 
project plans made by other pupils 
carrying similar projects in the hands 
of the boy who is in difficulty, and allow- 
ing him to use these as patterns, choosing 
the one which he wishes to follow, con- 
stitutes the “low gear” in project plan- 
ning. 

Modern motors and modern teachers 
should have very little use for a “low 
low gear’ which in project planning. 
consists of the teacher doing most or all of 
the thinking, while the pupil writes down 
what his instructor suggests. Only as a 
last resort should this method be used. 
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Below is a list of questions that illus- 
trates this “second gear” type of think- 
ing that cadet teachers have found prac- 
tical. This guide list was worked out in 
a freshman class in vocational agricul- 
ture under the guidance of Gilbert 
Hutchings, cadet, for use by pupils 
carrying hog feeding projects. 

Planning Hog Feeding Projects 

When your project plan is complete, 
it should answer these questions: 

1. Why did you select this project? 

2. When will your project start? 

3. How many pigs will you have, and 
where will you get them? 

4. What breed will you get, how old 
will they be, and what will they weigh? 

5. Will you get purebreds or grades? 
Why? 

6. Where will you keep them, and 
what buildings and equipment will you 
use ? 

7. Where will they be fed? 

8. Will you use self feeders? 

9. Where will you get the feed, and 
how will you pay for it? 

10. What ration will you start feed- 
ing them? 

11. What changes will you make in 
your ration, and when will the changes 
be made? 

12. When and how often will the pens 
be cleaned? 

13. What diseases need you watch for? 

14. Will you immunize these pigs 
against cholera ? 

15. When should the pigs be ready to 
market? 

16. How heavy should they be? 

17. How will you finish them for mar- 
ket? 

18. How and where do you expect to 
market them? 

19. What records will you keep? 

20. How often will you make entries 
in your book? 

21. Do you expect to exhibit these 
pigs at any fair or stock show? Where? 

22. When will the fair be held? When 
should entries be made? 

23. When will you start fitting them 
for show? 

24. How will you fit them? 

Your project budget should answer 
these questions : 

1. What will these feeder pigs cost 
you? 

2. What will be your total feed cost? 

3. How many hours of labor (your 
own and others) will be spent on this 
project? 

4. How much will it cost to market 
the hogs? 

5. What will be your total expenses? 

6. What do you estimate your total 
income on this project to be? 

7. How much net profit will you 
make? 

8. What will be your labor income? 

9. How much will it cost to put on 
each pound of gain? 

The above list may not be complete. 
This method may not be in strict accord 


with many theories as to what project 
planning should be, but it works. 


Are We Educating? 


VERY now and then we are oblige: 
to stop and inquire whether the 
things we are doing in the schools are 
contributions to education or something 
else. This year, when proposals for the 
curtailment, of our school programs are 
in the air, is forcing us to make careful 
distinctions between real and pseudo- 
education. 

One distinction, which helps us in the 
department, is a very old one. Educa- 
tion, rightly conceived, is concerned 
with giving tools, methods, principles, 
and attitudes, which have wide general 
utility. There can be no question about 
the classification as education of the 
teaching of reading or the fundamental 
processes of arithmetic or the ability to 
study effectively. These are all time- 
saving tools, useful in a wide variety of 
situations and thruout life. 

What is there in vocational agricul- 
ture which corresponds to the funda- 
mental abilities which sound elemen- 
tary education imparts? It certainly is 
not the acquisition of detailed (and 
subsequently to be displaced) informa- 
tion about farming. Fundamental abili- 
ties are not given in an attempt pri- 
marily to “cover the subject of agricul- 
ture.” Professor Lancelot has suggested 
some of them: (1) The ability to co- 
operate in agricultural affairs, (2) the 
ability to find and use agricultural in- 
formation, (3) the ability to solve typi- 
eal farm managerial problems. 

Perhaps it may be necessary, in order 
to center our attention on these funda- 
mental and permanently valuable abili- 
ties, to re-organize the units of our cur- 
riculum, making these and others like 
them the unit objectives. But whatever 
our course organization, it is possible 
for us to teach so that these primary 
outcomes will be primarily emphasized. 

Perhaps it will be found easier to give 
these fundamental abilities and atti- 
tudes well than it is to do well the job 
of teaching a vast mass of agricultural 
information. It would seem that it might 
take less time, for we would feel under 
no obligation to deal with the almost 
infinitelv wide field of agriculture. 

We should be very much interested in 
reports of attempts to revise our agri- 
cultural curriculum in terms of the 
broader and more fundamental objec- 
tives we should be seeking. 

When the school board makes that 
inevitable check next spring, it will be 
easier to defend ourselves if we are sure 
that what we are dispensing is educa- 
tion, in a long-accepted sense of that 
term, and not something else—H. M. 
Hamlin, lowa Monthly Bulletin. 


Fifty years ago there was one-half 
horse power of mechanical power for 
each individual in the United States. 
Today there are 71 horse power. A very 
considerable part of this increase is ac- 
counted for by agriculture —L. B. P. 
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Ohio Teacher Produces Ton- 
Litters by the Dozen 


W. F. STEWART, 

Ohio State University, Columbus 

. W. SMITH, 

of Pitsburg, 
Darke County,Ohio, 
has supervised the 
production of 35 
ton-litters during 
the past three years. 
In 1929 nine all-day 
boys produced 10 
litters; in 1930 six 
all-day students and 
six part-time stu- 
dents produced 12 
litters; and in 1931 
eight all-day pupils 
produced 8 litters 
and three part-time students, 5 litters. 
Twenty different individuals partici- 
pated. The heaviest litter was produced 
in 1931 when 16 pigs were brought to a 
weight of 3,448 pounds. The average 
weight of the 35 litters was 2,296 
pounds. : 

The instruction that preceded and 
accompanied this excellent record was 
introduced by a community survey of 
practices in swine management which 
showed room for marked improvement. 
The enrollment the first year was en- 
tirely from the all-day class. As a result 
of the achievement the first year, a 
course in swine Management was offered 
the following winter to the part-time 
group which led to the organization of 
a ton-litter club project for 1930 with a 
membership of nine all-day and nine 
part-time students. During the winter 
of 1931 a second course in swine man- 
agement was offered and the resulting 
club enrolled 20 students from the all- 
day and part-time groups. So in the 
three years, the activities in the direc- 
tion of ton-litter production have re- 
sulted in 52 enrollments with 32 of them 
successful in producing litters. 

The cost of producing these litters, 
tho less interesting as general news, was 
of even greater importance to the stu- 
dents. During the three years the costs 
of production varied, of course. Of espe- 
cial significance to the young men was 
the variation in costs in any one year. 
This element introduced the competi- 
tive spirit effectively since economical 
gains were especially dependent upon 
good judgment in the selection of feeds 
and other practices. 

When teaching situations have their 
source in home and community prac- 
tices and carry over into improvement 
in the direction approved by producers 
and economists, then that teaching is 
approaching closely our ideal. We need 
more teachers who make use of the pro- 
cedure followed by Mr. Smith. 


Charts of Farm Prices Used 


in a Vermont School 


GEORGE E. BOND, 
Chester, Vermont 


A THE beginning of the year there 
seemed to be some interest in, but 
a much greater need for some informa- 
tion on prices of farm products and their 
seasonal and other variations. Boys 
wondered when to sell the products 
grown as projects. They questioned the 
policy of holding for a better market, 
but had no sure basis for their decisions. 

In an attempt to help the boys solve 
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their own problems, and that is the ob- 
ject of the agricultural course, the 
freshmen and sophomores were started 
on a plan of charting current prices for 
future use. Using various farm papers 
and local dealers as sources, the boys 
have made weekly entries on charts 
which cover more than a year. These 
charts include potatoes, apples, beans, 
butter, milk, livestock, and other prod- 
ucts. Being mounted so that each chart 
partly overlaps the one below and so 
that one or several may be lifted up to 
reveal the chart of particular interest, 
these charts make a quick reference to 
past price changes. One may tell at a 
glance the seasons of high and low 
prices, and the degree of variation, and 
can more easily determine the worth- 
whileness of holding produce for a bet- 
ter market. 

These charts have aroused consider- 
able interest among the members of the 
class and ideas as to the best season to 
market are already being formed by 
these farmers of the future. 


Faculty Psychology, Formal 
Discipline and the Transfer 
of Training 


‘ ACCORDING to the theory of 

mental faculties (faculty psy- 
chology) attention, memory, perception, 
reason, imagination, and sometimes 
others such as the will, judgment, and 
discrimination are powers or faculties of 
the mind. Usually the faculties are held 
to be mainly, if not wholly, independent 
of each other. The mind is the sum of the 
actions of the several faculties. The 
faculty is a general power or capacity, 
moreover, which operates indiscrimi- 
nately in all lines and on all kinds of 
material. Individuals are assumed to 
have good, medium, or bad memories, 
judgments or wills; it is implied that 
these traits are about equally good or 
bad in all situations. Memory, to be con- 
crete, is the power of acquiring facts. 
If you have a good memory everything 
is easily learned; if your memory is bad 
all facts are acquired with difficulty. 
Those who held this view usually made 
the assumption that the various faculties 
could be improved by training, and 
when this opinion was held, it was neces- 
sary to make the further assumption 
that the faculty or power is trained as a 
whole. If memory was improved by 
training of one sort or on some one ma- 
terial, it would be improved for work on 
other kinds of data and in other situa- 
tions. 

“Opposed to the faculty theory is the 
view that the organism deals primarily 
as a whole with each of the innumerable 
situations, problems, and classes of 
data that it encounters. In this view, 
attention, memory, perception, reason- 
ing, and so forth, are conceived merely 
as aspects of the whole process of deal- 
ing with a particular situation. Atten- 
tion, perception, and so forth, do not 
refer to powers or facilities but rather 
they are to be thought of as abstractions, 
that is, not as real entities, which can 
exist alone but merely as integral phases 
of a larger process, namely, the adjust- 
ment of the whole organism. According 
to this view, learning is reacting in a 
complex way to some situation or data. 
What one learns is to react to or deal 
with particular data. Training, then, 

(Continued on page 176) 
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Practical Methods in Teaching Voca- 
tional Agriculture, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., by H. E. Lattig; price $2.50. Ex- 
perienced teachers, as well as beginners 
should find many valuable suggestions 
in this timely publication that covers in 
the relatively short space of 360 pages 
a large number of the major problems 
confronting teachers of vocational agri- 
culture. “Putting Over the Lesson” is a 
chapter that should help every indi- 
vidual to improve his classroom teach- 
ing. Supervised practice, farm shop, the 
evening school, the Future Farmer 
Chapter, publicity, exhibits, and com- 
munity work are systematically dis- 
cussed. Test questions, problems, and 
bibliographies constitute an important 
part of each chapter. The author 
stresses methods based on sound educa- 
tional principles that are applicable to 
actual farm conditions rather than 
theory. Not everyone will agree with 
the recommended procedures in every 
instance but Practical Methods justi- 
fies the hope that the various states are 
gradually approaching a uniformity of 
practice that is generally acceptable and 
more usable under the varying condi- 
tions found thruout the United States. 
—H. W. Sanders. 


Practical Powltry-Farming, L. M. 
Hurd; the Macmillan Company, 1931. 
$2.50. 454 pp. During the past few years 
there has been an oversupply of poultry 
text and reference books. At least there 
have been more than the average teacher 
of agriculture could hope to use to ad- 
vantage. Despite this fact Practical 
Poultry-Farming will probably earn a 
place as a helpful reference book on this 
important enterprise because it is both 
practical and up to date, being a re- 
vision of the book published under the 
same title in 1928. Many new develop- 
ments have taken place in the industry 
during the past three years. These are 
discussed in the closing chapter which 
is entitled, Recent Developments in 
Poultry Keeping, and is a feature that 
will commend itself to all who wish to 
keep up with the times. All the impor- 
tant jobs in the chicken enterprise are 
satisfactorily covered and chapters are 
devoted to the other domesticated birds. 
The author is extension instructor in 
poultry husbandry, Cornell University, 
and the editor, L. H. Bailey—H. W. 
Sanders. 


Handy Andy on the Farm, Farm Me- 
chanics Magazine, Chicago, Illinois, 
paper covered pamphlet, 64 pages, well 
illustrated, price 25 cents. Sixty-four 
handy devices are presented, applicable 
to shop, barn, field, yard, garage, 
chicken house, and farm home. Should 
prove helpful to farm mechanics teach- 
ers —A. P. D. 


Fundamentals of the Woodworking 
Trades, John Wiley & Sons, by John F. 
Reid and Gordon H. Higgins, 244 pages, 
21 chapters, 240 illustrations, price 
$2.75. Designed primarily to meet the 
needs of the woodworker desiring to be- 
come a skilled mechanic. Of value to 
vocational agricultural teachers in con- 
nection with their farm carpentry ac- 
tivities—A. P. D. 
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Future Farmers 


of America 


Future Farmers of America Help the Needy 


ROM several states come reports 

telling how local chapters of F. F. 

A. have helped the needy during 
the past few months. Surely this is a 
worthy chapter activity. 

L. F. Lee of Newark, New York, 
writes as follows: 

“The F. F. A. of Arcadia, acting upon 
the suggestion made by The American 
Agriculturist last fall, organized and 
carried thru a campaign to help the 
needy of Newark. 

“The Newark Cold Storage Company 
donated storage and the Community 
Chest took charge of distributing the 
food. 

“A total of 54 contributions was se- 
cured, including 17 bushels of beets, 33 
bushels of turnips, 11 bushels of apples, 
60 bushels of potatoes, 3 bushels of 
onions, 17 bushels of cabbage, 6 bushels 
of carrots, 3 bushels of pumpkins, 2 
bushels of squash, 13 bushels of beans, 
and 1 bushel of mixed vegetables. 

“The largest distribution was made 
just. before Thanksgiving. Others were 
made from time to time thruout the 
winter. Such a project greatly increases 
the scope of the welfare organization. 
The products collected represent a large 
sum of money if they had been pur- 
chased. 

“The success of this campaign was 
due largely to the fact that it was put 
on in the autumn, when food products 
were plentiful, and the farmers were 
asked to contribute largely in terms of 
something they possessed—food. If the 
solicitors had asked for money the con- 
tributions would have been smaller.” 

From the January issue of the North 
Dakota F. F. A. Monthly, we quote the 
following: 

“A practical demonstration of the 
method by which three local F. F. A. 
groups in North Dakota co-operated in 
giving worthwhile service was shown in 
their recent donation and distribution 
of two carloads of potatoes to needy 
persons in the drouth-stricken areas of 
western North Dakota. 

“The potatoes were collected from 
farms in the neighborhood of Park 
River by the Wm. A. Broyles Chapter 
at the Walsh County Agricultural 
School. They were loaded and shipped 
by the boys, then distributed to needy 
persons in the communities of Stanley 
and Columbus by the F. F. A. Chapters 
in the local high schools. 

“‘Before securing the potatoes,’ 
writes Charles Lee, reporter of the Park 
River group, ‘the Chapter members 


made a survey of the community to find 
farmers who were willing to make dona- 
tions. Some of the potatoes were dug, 
and some we had to dig. We obtained 
the services of two trucks, one belong- 
ing to one of our members, and the 
other to the Mutual Oil Company of 
our city. We were also able to secure the 
services of a digger and horses to oper- 
ate it. Most of the chapter members 
living near Park River made contribu- 
tions. One member donated two truck 
loads. It took us two days to get the cars 
ready to ship. We had two carloads, 
totaling around 2,200 bushels. 

“ “The cars were transported thru the 
co-operation of the Red Cross. One load 
went to the chapter at Stanley, North 
Dakota; the other load was sent to 
Watford City where it was distributed 
by the Red Cross of that place. Several 
letters of appreciation were sent to the 
boys by those who received the pota- 
toes ,»9 


“*The car which was received at 
Stanley and distributed by the students 
of vocational agriculture, was of great 
help to the farmers in that community,’ 
according to Richard Chambers of the 
Stanley F. F. A. Chapter. 

“ “Our boys worked in shifts of six and 
eight until the car was unloaded which 
took a day with the aid of the Red 
Cross representatives. On the sacks of 
potatoes distributed we placed tags 
reading as follows: “Donated by the 
Future Farmers of America Chapter of 
Park River; distributed by the Future 


The Lambertville, New Jersey,Future Formers of America, donate produce to needy families 


Copy for the F. F. A. section of 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION should 
be sent to H. O. Sampson, Special Edi- 
tor, College of Agriculture, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey. Teachers, especially, 
are urged to send articles. These arti- 
cles should be timely and should carry 
ideas that other teachers can use. When 
practicable, have pupils write articles, 
but be sure to edit them. State super- 
visors and teacher trainers should, of 
course, continue to supply the special 
editor with articles. Send in news notes 
from the state chapters. 


Farmers of America Chapter of Stanley 
High School.” 

““Boys were excused from classes,’ 
writes Gordon Helgeson, of the J. A. 
Walters Chapter of Columbus, ‘in order 
to take turns in helping unload the cars. 
Our local newspaper had notified the 
farmers in the community of the ar- 
rival of the car. In order that only those 
who actually were in need of food would 
get the potatoes, each family or person 
receiving them had to make a personal 
application thru the Red Cross key man 
in their district. The F. F. A. members 
checked out the amount allowed each 
family, on special order blanks fur- 
nished by the Red Cross. About two 
bushels of potatoes were allowed each 
person. The farmers came directly to 
the cars.” 

Several of the New Jersey F. F. A. 
chapters have done their bit in helping 

(Continued on page 176) 


Tune in on F. F. A. Broadeast Over N. B. C. Farm and Home 
Hour, Second Monday of Each Month 
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F. F. A. Programs of Work 


W. A. ROSS, National Executive Secretary, F. F. A. 


DEFINITE 
program of 
work is abso- 

lutely essential to 
the success of any 
organization. When 
carefully worked 
out with worthwhile 
activities and rea- 
sonable goals of ac- 
complishment, the 
program is as valu- 
able to the organi- 
zation as chart and 
compass are to the 
navigator on the sea. It shows the course 
to follow and the direction in which to 
»roceed in order to reach definite ob- 
jectives. 

In the F. F. A. organization the local 
chapter, State Association, and the na- 
tional organization each formulate pro- 
grams of work annually. Local pro- 
grams of work which really function 
must be built largely around the idea of 
training for leadership, developing indi- 
vidual talent and contributing to the 
agricultural, economic, educational, so- 
cial, and religious needs of the commu- 
nity in which the chapter is located. 

The chapter program of work should 
be more than a working program in 
name. It should embody constructive 
activities and a balance—that is, a 
variety of activities, which point toward 
the idea stated in the preceding para- 
graph. Programs can easily become 
overbalanced with social and _ recre- 
ational features for the F. F. A. mem- 
bers and thus often lose the earmarks of 
service, constructive effort, and real 
accomplishment. “All work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy,” contains a 
world of truth but all recreation and no 
constructive work makes a poor F. F. A. 
program of work. 

Co-operation is one of the keynotes 
in the F. F. A. organization. Chapter 
activities offer the best opportunity for 
members to learn co-operation in fact 
as well as principle. The activities set up 
in a chapter program should, therefore, 
provide as far as possible for a maxi- 
mum of member participation. Group 
activities and group action develop 
chapter consciousness which usually 
means the highest type of co-operation. 

In addition to the activities appear- 
ing in local programs of work based on 
the needs in the community, there is an- 
other phase of program building which 
calls for consideration by the local 
chapter. Certain important objectives 
are set up annually in State Association 
programs of work as well as in the pro- 
gram of the national organization of 
F. F. A. To reach some of these worthy 
goals often requires chapter action. 
Such items should be adapted and 
worked into local programs of work in 
order to assist the F. F. A. in function- 
ing on a local, state, and national basis. 


At the fourth national convention of 
the Future Farmers of America, held in 
Kansas City in November, the follow- 
ing national program of work for 1932 
was set up and adopted: 

1. Encourage and aid unorganized 
states to affiliate with the F. F. A. and 
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assist recently organized states to per- 
fect their state associations. 

2. Have every state chartered by the 
national organization of F. F. A. by 
November, 1932. 

*3. Encourage every State Association 
and local chapter of F. F. A. to partici- 
pate in George Washington Bicenten- 
nial Celebration during 1932. 

_4. Conduct a full-hour F. F. A. na- 
tional radio program monthly in co- 
operation with the National Broadcast- 
ing Company. 

5. Issue an official publication of the 
national organization of F. F. A. 

6. Publish a F. F. A. directory of all 
affiliated State Associations and chap- 
ters. 

7. Have 100 percent state delegate 
representation at the Fifth National F. 
F. A. Convention in 1932. 

8. Elect the quota of 75 fully quali- 
fied candidates for the “American 


item on the conservation of natural 
resources (soils, trees, wild animals, and 
so forth), and to recommend this item 
to — chapters for their programs of 
work. 


13. Encourage State Associations to 
hold conferences or leadership schools 
for officers of local chapters. 


14. Encourage State Associations to 
publish periodicals describing F. F. A. 
activities and to arrange for exchanges 
with other states. 

15. Encourage State Associations to 
use limited standardized report forms 
in securing necessary information. 

Items 3, 11, and 12 which are pre- 
ceded with stars are splendid examples 
of items which call for definite objec- 
tives to be incorporated in local F. F. A. 
Programs of Work for 1932. In adapt- 
ing them a local chapter might include 
= objectives set up in the following 
orm: 


ITEM GOAL 


WAYS AND MEANS ACCOMPLISHMENT 


1. George Washington 
Bicentennial Celebra- 
tion. 


Prepare and give 
three Washington pro- 


;ary 22 and Thanks- 
giving. 


grams between Febru- | 


1. Study and dis-| (Note here extent 
cuss in chapter meet-| to which goals were 
ing types of programs reached at the end of 
possible and decide on the year.) 

a general plan. 


2. Decide on tenta- 
tive program dates. | 


3. Appoint commit- 
tee to be responsible | 
for each program. 


4. Co-operate as far | 
as possible with the 
school and other local | 
organizations prepar- | 
ing special Washing- | 
ton programs. | 


2. Conservation of 
natural resources. 


Start an F. F. A. 
forest tract by secur- 
| ing and planting 500 
to 1,000 seedlings or 
small trees. 


1. Discuss in chap- | 
ter meeting and for- | 
mulate a plan for se- | 
curing a tract of waste | 
| land. | 
| | 

2. Co-operate with | 

state forest depart- | 
|/ment in securing the 
| plantings. | 
| $8. Secure informa- | 
tion and training on | 
|'approved methods of 
planting and care of | 
| forest tract. 


Farmer” degree at the Fifth National 
F. F. A. Convention. 

9. Provide suitable awards for the 
following events: 

a. The F. F. A. Public Speaking Con- 
test. 

b. The F. F. A. Star Farmer Contest. 

c. The F. F. A. Chapter Contest. 

d. The F. F. A. State Association 
Contest. 

e. The American Vocational Dairy 
and Poultry Convention (judging). 

f. The National Congress of Voca- 
tional Agricultural Students (judging). 

10. Encourage state associations to 
urge local chapters to provide radio 
facilities for chapter and classroom 
activities. 

*11. Encourage State Associations to 
assist local chapters in providing proper 
equipment for conducting meetings. 

*12. Encourage State Associations to 
include in their programs of work an 


Local F. F. A. officers are urged to 
study their programs of work and to 
build and improve them year by year. 
Certain long-time items may appear 
year after year and progress will be 
noted annually thereon until finally the 
ultimate goal is reached. Some new ob- 
jectives appear yearly while others drop 
out, having been accomplished. Devel- 
oping leadership plus, meeting the needs 
of the community plus, assisting upon 
the important objectives in the state 
and national F. F. A. programs of work 
are thoughts to keep in mind in local 
chapter program building. 


The Chaffey chapter of Future Farm- 
ers of America, at Ontario, California, 
- a membership of 166 energetic stu- 

ents. 


Secure a copy of the F. F. A. Creed, 
for framing, from your State Adviser, 
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Virginia Holds New Type 


Group Conference 
(Continued from page 164) 


class time. Instructors like it for the 
same reasons. In addition they feel that 
it provides an opportunity for using the 
conference discussions in a practical 
way and furnishes a basis for further 
comparison and exchange of ideas after 
the meetings are over. Moreover, the 
teacher trainer is afforded an excellent 
opportunity for effective field work sup- 
plementing that done in the teacher 
training classes. 

The training department became con- 
vinced that certain weak spots in the 
Virginia program could not be remedied 
until intensive effort was made in a 
limited number of localities in the state. 
When one of these field training projects 
succeeded then that group would “sell” 
the idea to the instructors. In reality it 
became a living demonstration. Several 
months later a member of the training 
department returns to make certain 
that the improved procedures are being 
utilized. The training projeéts or group 
conferences so far conducted are “Plan- 
ning Supervised Practice Programs,” 

“Planning Evening School Courses,” 
and “Setting Up Standards for Super- 
vised Practice.” Another project 
planned for is “Adjusting the Farm 
Program.” 


A Successful Part-time Course 


in Agriculture 
(Continued from page 169) 


Many of the boys were invited to use 
the school shop on rainy days to make 
and repair things on the farm. Eight 
responded and not only did good work 
but really added to the shop. Meeting 
them at odd times offered an opportu- 
nity to understand them better. All the 
boys were located from this source. It 
was found that they were more inter- 
ested in baseball than farming, and that 
they wished to “get up a team.” This 
was causing them much worry as to 
how to go about getting together. 

They agreed to let the teacher get 
them together to organize a baseball 
club. The names of 46 boys had been 
given in and a card was sent to each one 


peat that feed pretty often. They then 
decided to meet regularly and carry out 
several kinds of work, the main things 
being: Athletics, educational tours, rec- 
reation, civic and school improvements, 
and a co-operative agricultural spirit. 
At this meeting the officers were elected 
and committees appointed to get the 
work started. The baseball club came 
under the management of athletics and 
a manager and coach were elected. 


The club was a success in many ways. 
The boys gave a Negro minstrel to help 
buy baseball equipment, made an edu- 
cational tour in Alabama, paid dues to 
the club, and put on such a good com- 
munity fair that the whole county co- 
operated in its success. The community 
had not put on a fair in five years and 
there was very little interest due to 
depressed conditions. By getting the aid 
of the business men over the county, 
$75 was raised for cash prizes. The fair 
featured a live-at-home program as well 
as emphasizing the desired farming pro- 
gram for this section. 

By working together the club offered 
an opportunity to start a class in some 
phase of agriculture. The boys decided 
that they should try to put over a 
demonstration in truck growing co- 
operatively. In order to do this they 
decided to meet each week until a set-up 
had been worked out for the crops to 
grow. At the first. class-meeting we had 
a college graduate and experienced truck 
grower to meet with us to offer sugges- 
tions that would help decide what to do. 
After this we met each week and each 
one decided to grow an acreage of 
turnips for the early winter market. 
Eighteen boys agreed to plant 24 acres. 
When the time came to plant, it was so 
dry that only six boys were successful 
in completing their agreements. These, 
however, sold to good advantage and 
made a fair profit. This small experi- 
ment stimulated so much interest that 
there are now 23 boys active in various 
phases of farming. They meet only to 
study farm problems and business. The 
club was discontinued after it had 
served its purpose, due to the time being 
taken up with other things and to the 
cost. 

A summary of the work completed to 
date is as follows: 


Charges Net Profit Labor Income 
30. bepea,-S5. aawes- Cf-COtOORs ss 6.5i ccc wieeiceas $401.45 $ 729.62 $ 895.72 
1 boy, 2 acres of sweet potatoes........... 0.506. 36.00 74.00 102.40 
1 boy, 4 acres of corm....:..... —cibeces Cpwaaee 21.00 79.00 87.00 
re Ae gp yg gg! A eee rT 45.00 35.00 44.80 
ee er rere 52.00 145.25 171.25 
SO Dates: DB We iin 6 %s 8 ce 0h 0 p+ 8 ree $555.45 $1,060.00 $1,302.17 


a few days before the first meeting that 
explained its purpose and the time to 
meet. In the meanwhile all the boys 
were interviewed concerning the setting 
up of a social club. Practically every 
boy favored this but he could not offer 
any suggestions as to how to go about 
it. Different. types of clubs were dis- 
cussed and something probable was 
agreed upon. 

When the time came to meet, three 
of the boys and one of the local business 
men prepared a “feed.” After a discus- 
sion of the purpose of the- meeting, 
someone suggested that they should re- 


Meetings were held twice each month 
while taking up the duties of the club, 
each meeting 120 minutes. When class 
work started club meetings were held 
only once each week for a 20-minute 
period. All meetings started at 6:30 p. 
m. The average attendance during the 
club meetings was 36. The average at- 
+ amma during the regular classes was 
a. 

Altho some time was lost in getting 
started by using the club to stimulate 
interest, that seemed the only possible 
way to break thru the cold indifference 
manifested early in the season. 


Future Farmers of America 


Help the Needy 


(Continued from page 174) 


the ‘needy. The following extracts are 
from letters received by the state super- 
visor of agriculture: 

“Two weeks before Christmas at a 
regular meeting of Lamffa (Lambert- 
ville) Chapter, one of the boys sug- 
gested that we do something to help 
those less fortunate than ourselves. .\ 
motion was soon passed to this effect 
and everything was brought to the 
schoolhouse two days before Christmas. 
Fifteen members of the chapter brought 
in 5 bushels of cabbage and potatoes, 8 
chickens, 11 dozen eggs, 8 pairs of 
pigeons, 15 quarts of canned fruits and 
vegetables, 3 pounds of , butter, 12 
pounds of cottage cheese, 2 2 pumpkins, 
and small quantities of beets, carrots, 
turnips, onions, and apples. It ‘took two 
trips with a Ford half-ton truck to get 
everything to the headquarters of the 
Associated Charities to which organiza- 
tion the chapter donated the food. 
Much of this food came from the boys’ 
own projects.” 

“As to relief work carried on by the 
Salem Chapter, our boys have been de- 
livering eggs each week to needy fami- 
lies for the past four months. The school 
nurse informs us of the families seri- 
ously in need. Also, we are trying espe- 
cially to take care of poverty in the 
homes of the boys enrolled in the de- 
partment.” 

“The boys of the Vineland Chapter 
donated to the Vineland Welfare Asso- 
ciation, an organization that is looking 
after the poor and needy of our com- 
munity, the following: 3 bushels of 
sweet potatoes, 2 bushels of Irish pota- 
toes, 1 bushel of carrots, 1 large box of 
canned goods, 4 large packages of 
clothes.” 

“Cape May County F. F. A.’s report 
that following a farm products show, 
staged jointly by the county agent and 
the teacher of agriculture, there were 
several bushels of sweet potatoes, yams, 
and Irish potatoes available and the 
F. F. A. boys conceived the idea of dis- 
tributing them to needy persons. Ac- 
cordingly, they got in touch with the 
county nurse, who acts for the Welfare 
Board in discovermg needy families, 
bagged the produce, loaded it in her car 
and helped to distribute it.” 

Note: The F. F. A. special editor will 
be glad to learn of relief work done in 
other states. 


Faculty Psychology 


(Continued from page 173 


wil] not necessarily result in general im- 
provement of attention, memory, or 
any other power, but in improved ad- 
justment to some situations or in in- 
creased ability to deal in some given 
way with one type of data. If there is a 
transfer of improvement from one type 
of work, or from one situation, to others, 
it must be due to the presence of some 
common or identical elements among 
the several types of work or situations. 
This view may be called the theory of 
mental functions.”* 


*Suggested by G. A. Schmidt and taken 
from Elementary Psychology, pages 
445-446; 447 and 454, Arthur I. Gates, 
by permission from the publishers, The 
Maemillan Co., 1925. 
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